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“At the Eden Roc, 


we wouldn’t cook with 


anything but GAS” 


Sol W. Geltman 


Executive Food Director 


Eden Roc Hotel 


The lush Eden Roc on Miami Beach is known for its 
French cuisine as well as dishes of all nations, serving as 
many as 5000 a la carte meals daily. From their Pompeii 
Room to Harry’s American Bar to room service . . . every- 
thing is cooked with Gas. 

Sol Geltman, with years of service as an executive food 
director, and Executive Chef Pierre Bacque insist there’s 
nothing better than Gas for cooking. “There are 99 things 
Gas does that no other fuel can do as well,” claims Mr. 
Geltman. “The finishing off of good food . . . the glazing 
of fishes and stuffed lobster. The searing and sealing in 
of your juices with pan fried steak or liver demands the 
pin-point control of Gas.” 


The Eden Roc is equally proud of the tremendos 
performance of their Middleby-Marshall and Blodget 
ovens. Dozens of assorted pastries, requiring differes 
temperatures, are baked daily. 

The Gas ranges, rotisseries, griddles and ovens at tit 
Eden Roc are made by Magic Chef and South Bent 
And, as Mr. Geltman puts it, “With our Gas equipmet 
we know we have temperatures other than low 
medium-high.” 

If you’re not cooking with Gas, call your Gas Com 
pany’s Commercial Specialist and discuss the economi 
and results you'll get with modern Gas equipmetl 
American Gas Association. 


See Playhouse 90 with Julia Meade on CBS-TV. Watch local listings for time and station. Sponsored by your Gas Company and the Gas Indu 





C. S. Stackpole (r.) and Mrs. Amer- 
ica present first Gas Industry Builder 
Award to California’s Willard Woodrow 


ti 1957 Gas Industry Builder 
Award, first of its kind to be pre- 
sented by the gas industry, was 
given to a Bellflower, Calif., builder 
last month during the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders Conven- 
tion. Willard Woodrow, president 
of Aldon Construction Co. in Bell- 
flower, received the award from 
A. G. A. Managing Director C. S. 
Stackpole and Mrs. America (see 
cover). Details begin on page 2. 
. . . The extent to which the gas 
industry’s future depends upon the 
youth of America was dramatically 
told at the 1958 A. G. A. Home 
Service Workshop in Minneapolis. 
The industry’s top home service di- 
rectors were reminded that we are 
living in an age of speed and 
modernity and must point our future 
sales in this direction. Details on 
page 6. . . . How year-round gas 
air conditioning has affected one 
department store’s operation is de- 
scribed on page 12. . . . It’s only 
February, but plans for the 40th 
annual A. G. A. Convention to be 
held next Oct. 13-15 are well un- 
derway. For an_ up-to-the-minute 
report, see page 15... . Martin 
Goland, vice-president, Southwest 
Research Institute, was asked to dis- 
cuss the question of what consti- 
tutes an adequate research pro- 
gram for the gas industry. We 
heartily recommend that you read 
his paper which begins on page 17. 
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Industry honors top builder 


beautiful homemaker, a prominent home builder and 

eleven glamorous New Freedom Gas Kitchens and Laun- 
dries stole the show during the National Association of Home 
Builders’ Convention in Chicago the week of Jan. 19-24. 

The beautiful homemaker is the gas industry’s Ambassa- 
dress of Good Will, Mrs. Linwood Findley of Arlington, 
Va., who is known nationally as Mrs. America. 

Serving as official hostess to the 30,000 builders and their 
wives attending the NAHB Convention, Mrs. America spoke 
before builders’ groups on the pride of home ownership and 
the importance of providing homes planned for family living. 
She also attended luncheons, participated in the opening-day 
general session and was interviewed by the press. 

The prominent builder is Willard Woodrow, president of 
the Aldon Construction Co. of Bellflower, Calif., who re- 
ceived the 1957 Gas Industry Builder Award for his out- 
standing contributions to the home building industry. 

The award, first of its kind to be made by the gas industry, 
was presented to Mr. Woodrow by C. S. Stackpole, managing 
director of the American Gas Association, on Jan. 21 during 
the NAHB Short Merchandising Course in the Coliseum. 

Mr. Woodrow was selected by a special committee repre- 
senting gas utility companies throughout the United States. 
The award is based on builders’ advanced methods of pro- 
duction, use of new materials and equipment, and modern 
merchandising techniques. 

His company has built and sold more than 26,000 homes 
featuring gas equipment in southern California and Arizona, 
representing a total dollar volume in excess of $250 million. 
Mr. Woodrow is widely recognized as one of the nation’s top 
ten builders. 


The glamorous New Freedom Gas Kitchens and Laundries 
dominated the giant Coliseum, occupying 5,200 square feet 
of space, covering four aisles, to provide a dramatic showcase 
for 1958 gas appliances in handsome kitchen settings. 

Eleven of the 19 all-gas kitchens were designed by leading 
national magazines. The Better Homes & Gardens kitchen 
proved that a kitchen can be decorative as well as functional. 
It featured St. Charles steel cabinets in brown birch and gold ~ 
on pedestal legs to give the kitchen an open, expanded feel-” 
ing. A built-in Roper gas oven set into a storage wall ‘pan 
eled”’ with brown birch fronts (over steel) creates a living 
room effect when looking into the kitchen from the dining 
corner. 

“A kitchen that does everything but baby-sit” is the waj 
Good Housekeeping describes its feature-packed all-gi 
kitchen with laundry area. Designed to provide maximuf 
efficiency combined with charm, this 20-foot-wide kitchen im 
cludes separate areas for cooking, laundry and dining fami 
activities. A room divider easily converts the family end in 
a guest room with bath or playroom for children. 

An all-gas kitchen with Oriental accents, designed 6 
Woman's Day, emphasizes the Japanese idea of built-in let 
sure and clean-cut simplicity. Grays, black, white, soft pet 
simmon, coral tones and natural caning make up the color 
palette. Cabinets are all of silver-gray birch by Yorktowne, 
An attractive dining area is located just off the kitchen, sep- 
arated by gliding Shojis hung from the ceiling track. A cornet 
of the kitchen includes a compact, efficient sewing area. 

A fascinating all-gas kitchen designed by McCall’s occu 
pied a space 20 by 20 feet. This Early American kitchen is 
being rediscovered by families all over the country who enjoy 
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Mrs. America, the first gas industry builder 


award, and eleven New Freedom Gas Kitchens and Laundries 


highlight NAHB Convention in Chicago, fan. 19-24. 


Congratulating Willard Woodrow (2nd from |.) as builder of the year are (I. to r.): 
R. J. Criddle, general sales manager, builder and contact sales division, Whirlpool; 
Mrs. America (Mrs. Linwood Findley), C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing director, and 
Charles Reinbolt, general manager kitchen division, Whirlpool. Above right is an 
all-gas kitchen in a home by Mr. Woodrow. Below is an exterior view of an Aldon home 
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The “Woman’s Day” kitchen, cabinets by Yorktowne, 
Western Holly Kook-Center, at Builder's Convention 


the feeling of warmth and ampleness it provides. Truly “the 
heart of the home,”’ this kitchen has a wonderfully efficient 
floor plan which allows for roomy cooking and dining areas 
and even tucks out of sight (though conveniently near) a 
modern laundry with washer and dryer and a service closet 
that holds a gas furnace, hot water heater, and incinerator. 

The sun-flooded dining area reflects the warmth and charm 
of early America in its decorative scheme: the random-width 
pine paneling, old painted weathervane figuse, butterfly and 
strap hinges, and the simple Cape Cod fireplace add a touch 
of luxury to winter meals. 

Additional New Freedom Gas Kitchens and Laundries 
were designed by Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’, Household, 
Family Circle, New Homes Guide, House & Garden, and 
American Home, in cooperation with these participating 
cabinet and gas appliance manufacturers: Caloric, Maytag, 
Tappan, Philco-Bendix, Gaffers & Sattler, Whirlpool, Dixie, 
Cribben & Sexton, Hamilton, Ruud, Roper, Magic Chef, 
Western-Holly, O’Keefe & Merrit, Rheem, Hardwick, Len- 
nox, Calcinator, American Kitchens, Geneva, Mutschler 
Brothers, Nevamar Carefree Kitchens, Republic Steel, St. 
Charles, Wood-Mode, Yorktowne, Youngstown and May- 
fair Kitchens. 

Builders visiting the unified gas exhibit in the giant Colli- 
seum were enthusiastic about the variety and flexibility of gas 








“Parents’ Magazine” kitchen, Geneva cabi- 
nets, Philco-Bendix Duomatic washer-dryer unit 


kitchen designs. All of the 1958 gas equipment boasted the 
latest automatic features, and builders were able to see for 
themselves the tremendous variety offered by gas appliance 
manufacturers. With home buyers demanding larger, better: 
equipped kitchens, builders eagerly visited the gas displays 
to learn more about the latest trends in kitchen styling. 

The gas industry further demonstrated its desire to help 
builders sell homes through hard-hitting cooperative builder 
programs. C. S. Stackpole outlined the many aids available 
to builders today in a 30-minute talk, “Let Your Manufac 
turers and Utility Companies Help Sell Your Homes.” Speak 
ing before a group of 800 builders attending the NAHB 
merchandising course in the Coliseum, Mr. Stackpole cited 4 
long list of promotional, advertising and merchandising pro 
grams which gas companies and manufacturers have devel 
oped to assist builders. 

Mr. Stackpole used a fictitious home development, ‘Stack 
pole Hollow,” to illustrate step-by-step the many ways if 
which a builder could utilize these valuable aids in selling his 
homes. He pointed out the fact that utilities and manufac 
turers have invested vast sums of money in preparing promo 
tional material specifically designed to sell homes. Buildes 
using these aids in such areas as southern California, Okle 
homa, Texas, Illinois, etc., in cooperation with local gas com 
panies, have proved that they can be of help to them. 
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@ The “American Home” kitchen is above; cabinets by Youngs- 
town, O'Keefe & Merriit washer-dryer combination, Tappan 
built-in gas oven; below—the ‘Family Circle” kitchen, 
Mutschler Brothers cabinets, Gaffers & Sattler built-in 
cooking equipment and a Whirlpool gas washer-dryer unit 


Mrs. America (center wearing black hat) is photographed with directors of NAHB and their 
wives at the traditional Sunday morning brunch where she was a guest speaker. On her right 
is George Goodyear, retiring NAHB president. Behind him is new president Nels S. Severin 


Highlights of the Builders’ Show 


@ Many of the all-gas kitchens and laundries shown at the 
NAHB convention will go on tour. The “Better Homes & Gar- 
dens” kitchen will be exhibited at a home show in Lansing, 
Mich., in cooperation with the Consumers Power Co. Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric may use one or more for salesroom 
displays and Lone Star Gas Co. of Dallas, Texas, is interested 
in showing several at their local home show. The “Parents’ 
Magazine” kitchen will be featured this spring at the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators’ Convention in St. 
Louis and Cleveland and at the Cleveland Home and Flower 
Show by A. G. A. 


@ Cabinet manufacturers are emphasizing the “fine furni- 
ture” look in their new designs indicating that kitchens are 
being used more and more for entertaining as well as family 
living. 


®@ Builders were more eager for advice this year on kitchen 
planning and “shopped” the unified gas kitchen exhibits in 
droves. Many expressed the fact that women know what they 
want and buy only when the kitchen pleases them. 
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@ Real estate editors across the nation picked up the Gas 
Industry Builder Award story and gave it prominence on 
their real estate pages. 


@ Gas companies, in increasing numbers, sent representa- 
tives to the NAHB Convention to promote their builder pro- 
grams with builders from their areas. This is one of the most 
effective ways of getting the gas story across. Builders wel- 
come this service, judging by the large numbers who visited 
gas company hospitality suites. 


@ Ken Muldoon, manager of A. G. A.’s New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen and Laundry Bureau, reports that he has received 
numerous calls from gas companies telling him that they 
have received calls from builders in their areas expressing 
enthusiasm for the gas exhibits. One builder summed it up 
when he said: “Gas was everywhere. It was the most im- 
pressive exhibit | have ever seen.” 


@ Mrs. America made a tremendous hit with builders who 
listened to her views on what homemakers want most in new 
homes. Her naturalness and sincerity won tributes. from 
builders, their wives and the Chicago press. 














We're living in an age of speed, efficiency, 
and modernity, delegates to Home Service Workshop are told 





Gas progress depends on youth 
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(L. to r.): 


Jeannette Ludcke, 


ccent on Youth was the theme of the 

1958 American Gas Association 

Home Service Workshop held Jan. 6-8 
in Minneapolis. 

Delegates from 158 cities in 36 states 
and four Canadian provinces heard Mrs. 
Betty Morgan Rush, chairman, A. G. A. 
Home Service Committee, in her open- 
ing remarks say, “This is the age of 
speed, efficiency and up-to-the-second 
modernity. Each day, progress seems to 
occur at an ever-increasing rate of speed 

. and our utility companies are real- 
izing that the best chance for their prog- 
ress must lie in putting an accent on 
youth... .” 


Mrs. Rush, director, home service 


seated—C. W. Smith, Marjorie Chandler, C. S. Stackpole, 
Betty Morgan, Governor Freeman, G. T. Mull'ns; standing—J. E. Ratner, 
Marguerite Fenner, Elizabeth Boyle, R. J. Shipway, 
Margaret McPherson, L. J. Eck, Dr. Stedman, N. Millard, Jessie McQueen 


bureau, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., 
commended the utility representatives 
for their interest in young people, and 
said the industry must be alert to all the 
young girl-scouts, teachers, working 
girls and ‘young married women. She 
urged a continued attention to the school 
range replacement plan as a means of 
keeping before the students of today 
and homemakers of tomorrow the pic- 
ture of modernity of gas and gas appli- 
ances. 

Symposiums, discussion groups and 
sales demonstrations provided an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas and air 
problems of individual home service de- 
partments. Evident to newcomers in 


{ 





On the “Paul Bunyon” stage at Conference dinner were 
front—Jessie McQueen, Mildred Endner, Betty Rush, R. 1G 
Mrs. Don Hustad, G. T. Mullins; rear—C. S. Stackpole, 
Clark, Mrs. Lynwood Findley, Mary Kimball and George 


home service, who made up one half of 
the registrants, was the enthusiastic ap 
proach of experienced directors toward 
their jobs. 

“Progress as we see it,” a symposium 
of special programs with an accent 00 
reaching young people, opened the 
workshop. In ‘Meet the Midday Miss, 
Marjorie Chandler, Consumers Gas Co, 
Toronto, described noon hour classes for 
business girls. Ruth Kruger, Phoenix, 
Ariz., described summer teen-age classé 
and a resulting company-wide contest 
through the properties served by the 
Arizona Public Service Co. In a papet 
titled ““Home Equipment Workshops fot 
Teachers,” Henriette Quilling, Northem 
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States Power Co., traced a five year pro- 

ram for teachers of home economics 
in the St. Paul schools. Mrs. Laura Piep- 
gras, Central Electric and Gas Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., continued the school 
contact in a description of methods used 
to interest students in home service as a 
career and outlined her company’s train- 
ing program for home service on the 
job. 

“Titles in the News—From Hoop 
Skirts to Missiles” was the theme of a 
discussion by Evelyn Winkes of The 
East Ohio Gas Co., on how to arouse the 
interest of young club women in equip- 
ment demonstrations. ‘‘Home service is 
alert to events of the day which can pro- 
vide titles and content for programs,” 
she said. 


Service Workshop symposium participants were (I. to r.): 
aren L. a, Mrs. Alice Buell, Mrs. Anita Noel, 


ead Mrs. tn yang Juanita Luthi, Evelyn Winkes 


“For example, in Cleveland, a demon- 
stration was patterned on the Williams- 
burg festival of 1957, and the back- 
ground, costume and story featured 
cooking and equipment of the 18th cen- 
tury compared to 1957 modern gas 
equipment.” Local program chairmen 
Were intrigued by the Hoop Skirt title 
and there was an overwhelming request 
from Cleveland club groups for this 
demonstration. 

For the story of missiles, Miss Winkes 
described the “‘Whistle Missile” demon- 
stration of Lone Star Gas Co. Rocket 
terminology was used in pointing up the 
flexibility. and “‘guided cooking” of 
modern gas equipment. 
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“Young Marrieds’ Food Habits and 
Problems” was the subject that elosed 
the first morning’s program. J. E. Ratner, 
director of creative and marketing serv- 
ices, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
shared the findings from research done 
with the young married group. Young 
married families were described as being 
16144 million husbands under 35, the 
same number of wives, and 33 million 
children. He said that the young mar- 
rieds feel they are weak in the area of 
planning meals and want help. 

The homemakers are concerned about 
good nutrition but not food described as 
nutritious. They look for short cuts and 
ways to save time and effort but do not 
want to appear as doing things the easy 
way. Planning meals involves the choice 


and Minneapolis Mayor P. Kenneth 
Peterson, who brought greetings at the 
Wednesday luncheon. Both were intro- 
duced by Gerald T. Mullin, president of 
the Minneapolis Gas Co. 

Home service in the sales picture in 
the gas industry was accented by two 
sales managers, A. G. Bur, vice-presi- 
dent of sales, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. and chairman, A. G. A. Residential 
Gas Section, used an algebraic formula 
for his paper read at the welcoming 
luncheon. He was unable to attend, due 
to illness. Mrs. Rush explained the 
formula as “visits of home service with 
homemakers on behalf of all dealers 
produce sales and good public relations 
—HS + HMxD=S- PR.” Mr. Bur 
wrote that winning the dealers and the 


One hundred and fifty delegates were divided into groups of 25 the 
second morning of the Workshop to discuss promotion ideas for the new 


thermostatic top burner. Group discussion leaders were members of the 


of the main dish and then scouting 
around for other foods that go well with 
it. They need more help in meat prepa- 
ration and how to select it in the market. 
They like cook books but are inclined 
to follow methods used for years in their 
own families, he said. 

Mr. Ratner closed with advice for con- 
tinued service to young homemakers in 
the fields in which they are most inter- 
ested. He said providing this service 
is a challenge to his company and to 
home service people as well. The two 
luncheons were honored with the pres- 
ence of Minnesota Governor Orville L. 
Freeman who, at the Monday luncheon, 
presented “A Welcome to Minnesota,” 


A. G. A. Home Service Committee. The discussions were held for 1/2 hours 


dealers’ customers cannot be done with- 
out home service as the magic ingredient. 
“It is your problem to win the confidence 
and trust of dealers so they will want 
you to call on their customers, to instruct 
their salesmen and servicemen, and to 
conduct store demonstrations for their 
prospects.” 

He added that, home economists will 
find their job with dealers much easier if 
modern, top-of-the-line gas appliances 
are connected for live demonstrations on 
dealers’ floors. This will permit group 
demonstrations of cooking and launder- 
ing and the live appliances are a prereq- 


uisite to proper training of dealer sales- 


men and servicemen by utility or factory 
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lis Gas bers demonstrating a Club Matinee 


are (I. to r.): Gayle Engedal, Julie Read, Marilyn Johnson 


personnel, he said, adding, where the 
dealer and his employees are properly 
trained, and live appliances available, 
many effective sales demonstrations will 
be made to individual prospects day in 
and day out. 

At the Wednesday luncheon, W. L. 
Hayes, vice-president of the Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co. said that sales and 
home service complement each other. 
Mr. Hayes said that for years he has ad- 
vocated that all gas companies should 
have an aggressive retail selling organiza- 
tion working closely with an efficient 
home service department for that com- 
bination is the only way to do a creative 
selling job. He outlined how this pro- 
gram had worked effectively in the prop- 
erties served by his company. Each sales- 
man is required to call on all company 
customers in the territory assigned to him 
at least once every 24 months. 


Discussing the workshop meeting are (I. to r.): Marideanne Wolfe, Margaret De 
Marguerite Fenner, A. A. Barnhart, Eleanor Morrison. They were among the sp 
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Members of the Registration and Hospitality Committees who helped make the A. G 
Home Service Workshop for 1958 a success get together for a photo during 


Mr. Hayes said he believed that $1.00 
spent by a gas company on a good retail 
selling organization and a good home 
service department will do more to de- 
velop satisfied gas customers, to main- 
tain good public relations, and to build 
and hold the gas load, than $10 spent 
in any other way. 

C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing 
director, used as his topic “Gas Indus- 
try’s Fifth Dimension” at the opening 
luncheon. He traced the present and 
future sales of gas consuming appliances 
and pointed up the development of do- 
mestic gas research in many fields par- 
ticularly with gas air conditioning and 
house heating. 

He praised the promotions of the gas 
industry television and Mrs. America 
programs and stressed the various ramifi- 
cations of the New Freedom gas home 
particularly in its contacts with home 





builders. Mr. Stackpole said that the gas 
industry truly has a forward look and 
to stay ahead the vigilance and guidane 
of everyone in the industry—including 
that of home service—is needed. 

Gas equipment, its promotion, cafe 
and operation held an important spot o 
the program. An afternoon session wis 
devoted to discussion of laundry equip 
ment. Two manufacturer home econ 
mists, Mrs. Helen Tangen of th 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. and Ms 
Adelaide Fellows of the Philco Corp, 
discussed two phases of the subjet 
“New Use Techniques and New Sel 
ing.” 

Each outlined ways in which home 
service could emphasize dryer ani 
washer promotions in demonstration. 
Mrs. Tangen stressed ideas for yeat 
round promotions and Mrs. Fellows 
after reporting on the increase of salé 
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- Montgomery, assisted by Walter Diegre (I.) 


Rustvold, gave a dealer demonstration 


in the washer-dryer, outlined a demon- 
stration on an economy wardrobe that 
would illustrate features of this laundry 
appliance. 

Margaret Doughty, Dow Chemical 
Co., discussed “Water Conditioning in 
the House.” She said that since water is 
the one ingredient that is absolutely es- 
sential in laundering, the efficiency of 
washers was greatly dependent upon the 
condition of the water. Launderability 
complaints from homemakers are in the 
main due to “bad water’—usually hard 
water. Miss Doughty discussed a treat- 
ment of the hard water problem and 
what could be done with both mechani- 
cal and packaged chemical water soften- 
ets and conditioners. 

Mrs. Anita Noel, Arkansas Western 
Gas Co., told of a two month spring 
promotion where dealers selling gas 
dryers were invited to display equipment 
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Special food preparation by Rita Calhoun 
illustrated features of a modern gas range 


on the gas company sales floor. Through 
these connected dryers, Mrs. Noel con- 
ducted demonstrations to invited club 
and church groups, with many of the 
clubs sponsoring attendance in building 
their treasury funds. Twenty-nine dem- 
onstrations were given to 900 club 
women and dryer sales have shown an 
encouraging increase. 

Discussion groups for a two hour 
period on Tuesday morning dealt with 
the subject “Demonstration Ideas on the 
Thermostatic Top Burner.” Discussion 
leaders were members of the A. G. A. 
Home Service Committee and each 
group of 25 received a true idea-ex- 
change of promotions on this new fea- 
ture of modern gas ranges. 

Continuing the approach to sales was 
a discussion by A. A. Barnhart, East 
Central division manager, Cribben and 
Sexton Co., who brought out effective 
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Virginia Stacy (I.) and Ann Worden Fitch illustrated a talk, 


“Showmanship for Demonstrations,” with an interesting di 


points in selling gas ranges. He said, 
“Salesmen must fully know the product 
and know how to deliver this knowl- 
edge.” He stressed the importance of 
voice modulation, a positive approach 
and an appeal in the product story to the 
five human senses. He recommended 
the use of the words you and yours, 
getting the prospect into the act and 
asking questions. Assisted by Patricia 
Huff of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., many 
selling points were demonstrated. 

A sales slanted demonstration and a 
training course for salesmen were pre- 
sented on Tuesday afternoon in the Min- 
neapolis Gas Co. home service audi- 
torium. Mrs. Rita Calhoun, Portland 
Gas and Coke Co., demonstrated two 
ovens, a rotisserie and broiler, preparing 
a full oven meal and a roast of beef. 
She broiled Columbia River salmon, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Front view of Northern Illinois Gas Co.’s new $500,000 meter shop in LaGrange, Ill. 


| Northern Illinois Gas Co. 


Opens new meter shop 
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Most interesting to visitors was the paintigge?Y Dufour 
Paint is pumped on a spinning disc revolving @ xperimenta 


Conveyor system simplifies transfer of meters from one section of the shop to another 


orthern Illinois Gas Co.’s new half in des 
million dollar meter shop in Le conve 
Grange, Ill., helps assure the accuracy of variou 
the more than 600,000 meters now be lost n 
ing used by the utility's customers. meet { 


The 20,000 square foot meter shop essing 
and office, which opened officially last ually 


October with an open house, replaced The 
outmoded quarters in Oak Park and At requir 
rora. Northern Illinois officials said its checke 
construction was prompted by the steady = Which 
increase in the number of customers if 70,00( 
the utility’s 20-county territory the past pe 
few years. They predict their customes (‘he pr 
may exceed 750,000 by 1965. ters th 

Considered one of the most modem additic 
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s assure accuracy of over 600,000 customers’ meters 


Dufour (r.), Northern Illinois Gas tests engineer, explains 
xperimental automatic meter prover operation to John Schuman 


in design, the new meter shop features a 
conveyor system to carry meters through 
various operations with a minimum of 
lost motion. The shop was planned to 
meet future needs, and will permit proc- 
essing of more than 175,000 meters an- 
nually. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
requires that all gas meters be shop 
checked at least once every ten years 
which means between 60,000 and 
70,000 must be removed from custom- 
€fs’ premises annually by the company at 
the present time and replaced with me- 
ters that have met rigid requirements. In 
addition, about 40,000 new meters pur- 
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chased each year by the company are 
tested in the shop before being placed in 
service. 

Meters brought in after removal from 
service are cleaned, tested for accuracy 
and repainted before they are ready for 
use again. 

The meter shop is located on an 11- 
acre site. Of the 20,000 square feet of 
area, 16,000 square feet is factory space. 
The balance houses the office, lunch- 
room, stock room, boiler room and wash- 
rooms. The construction is of brick ve- 
neer on concrete block with large win- 
dow areas on the north and south sides. 

Other features include a loading dock 


Staff Assistant Ray Voreis explains meter prover to (I. to r.): Senator 
Arthur Sprague, Marvin Chandler, Harold Gaylord, and Earl Eisenhower 


with a capacity for two trucks. Grounds 
are landscaped and fenced and blacktop 
parking areas are provided. The build- 
ing is completely air conditioned and 
yard lighting is provided. 

The air conditioning system consists 
of a 100-ton Carrier gas absorption type 
unit. This unit is steam operated. A 
200-hp Pacific boiler fired by a Ray 
combination oil-gas burner supplies 
steam for the air conditioner, heating 
and process. 

Northern Illinois Gas now has more 
than $12 million invested in some 
640,000 meters. Slightly more than 
600,000 are in actual use. 





Gleaming stainless steel gas hot-top ranges and the fry-ity % these | 
range stand out in the kitchen of the May Co.'s dining room @ Corrier 


The new May Co. suburban department store as viewed from the west side of the 
building. Year-round gas air conditioning makes shopping a pleasure for all 


Important in meal preparation is the gas-fired boiler oy Ready f 
provides steam for the steam kettles and steam chef cooke i shown ir 


One of nation’s largest suburban F vecbody talks shout the weather, a 
some people do something about it 


department stores near Cleveland, Ohio, installs For example, executives of the Maj 
Co. department stores installed year 


¥ , Hon. round gas air conditioning in their new 
aa round or conditioning multi-million dollar University Heights, 
Ohio, store. 

One of the largest suburban depart 
ment stores in the country, the four-stomy 
structure built on an 18-acre tract will 
serve Cleveland’s eastern suburbs. It # 


a a s 
known as May’s-on-the-Heights. 
aS CO if | 1¢ 1 | t g Mm a QS Of contemporary design, the new 

store, built of reinforced concrete with venier 
lower exterior walls of textured brick ia She 
° hackberry red and upper exteriors of @ roun 
glazed white brick, gives every indice @ 4 cant 
S h () D DI f 9 fed D Cd S U fe tion of the type of advanced planning §§ 26 fee 
that makes shopping both convenient fe 27 


and enjoyable. with s 
A parking area with a 2,000-car @ 
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These two Cleaver-Brooks gas-fired boilers and two 425-ton 
Carrier absorption units are backbone of conditioning system 


The Mayfair dining room in the new May Co. department store. Like 99 per cent 
of northeastern Ohio restaurants, the store is served by The East Ohio Gas Co. 


Ready for operation is this 425-ton Carrier absorption unit 


shown in its roof-top penth 





pacity surrounds the store. Protected pe- 
destrian walks thread the blacktopped 
lot, which is on two levels, and lead to 
the store’s six entrances. 

A shopper desiring to purchase some- 
thing in the first floor book department 
or men’s shop might park near one of 
the first level entrances. However, for 
milady whose interests at the time might 
be focused on something in either the 
women’s or children’s clothing line, car- 
tied on the second floor, a parking spot 
on the second level would be more con- 
venient. 

Sheltering the entire sidewalk area 
around the west and north entrances is 
a cantilever overhang, ten feet wide and 
26 feet high. Hidden under this canopy 
are 27 speakers which serenade shoppers 
with soothing music. 

Manifesting this same interest in the 
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at the May Co. 


shopper's comfort, located in a 10,000 
square foot roof-top penthouse are two 
Carrier absorption units and two Cleaver- 
Brooks gas-fired boilers. They are the 
backbone of a year-round gas air con- 
ditioning system. 

The installation of the 425-ton ab- 
sorption units—the largest of their kind 
in northeastern Ohio and the first to 
employ hot water as the source of en- 
ergy—and the two 300-horsepower high- 
temperature water package-type boilers 
in the penthouse mark another modern 
aspect of the building’s planning. 

With both the heating and cooling 
equipment located on the roof, all the 
store’s 353,000 square feet of floor 
space are usable. Space that would have 
had to be used for the heating-cooling 
plant in the valuable basement level is 
now free for merchandising, or money 


Ne ¥ 


that would have had to be used to fi- 
mance an expensive sub-basement for 
such equipment was saved. 

Besides making all possible space 
available, the penthouse-type installation 
provides one central area for all equip- 
ment, thus aiding operation and main- 
tenance. Both considerations played an 
important part in the decision of May 
Co. officials for such a gas installation. 

The gas equipment, with no moving 
parts and thus no noisy vibration, was 
perfect for roof-top placement. 

To distribute the conditioned air, 19 
air handling units are located strategi- 
cally on four mezzanine levels which 
are used as service cores. Chilled water 
from the two huge absorption units will 
be piped to the air handlers where it 
will run through coils. Filter units clean 
the air before it passes over the coils to 
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be cooled and dehumidified. After the 
air has been processed, it is forced out 
by a fan. 

The system’s redwood cooling towers 
are located outside the penthouse on an 
adjacent roof of the building. 

During the winter, the miracle of the 
Carrier system is employed—a button is 
pushed, and hot water is circulated 
through the coils of the air handlers 
with the result that clean, humidified, 
warm air is distributed. 

A good indication of the size of the 
building, and the air conditioning sys- 
tem, is that 100 tons of sheet metal for 
the duct work and close to 120 tons of 
pipe were used in the system. 

May Co. officials in Cleveland bill the 
store as “the newest, the largest, the 
most modern suburban department store 
in this part of the country.” They have 
much to support this contention. They 
believe their store has everything. They 
point to a $15,000 radar traffic control 


system they had developed to avoid traf- 
fic congestion on the streets of their 
neighbors; their own 375,000 gallon, 
underground water reservoir to avoid 
over-taxing the storm sewers of the 
community; an auditorium which has 
been made available to community 
groups; and even a specially-designed 
and decorated children’s barber shop. 

But probably their proudest, “extra” 
is the Mayfair Dining Room. Set off 
from the rest of the store with a modern 
butterfly roof and a wall of sliding glass 
panels 28 feet high, the restaurant will 
serve, like 99 per cent of the restaurants 
in northeastern Ohio, in the area served 
by The East Ohio Gas Co., gas-cooked 
meals. 

Backed by a large kitchen with mod- 
ern gas equipment, the Mayfair Room, 
which will seat 310 diners, is expected 
by company officials to become one of 
Cleveland’s most popular eating places. 

The sliding glass doors, coupled with 


a milk glass skylight which filters light 
over a solarium, and a courtyard, com. 
plete with a 30-foot pool and fountain, 
gives the room an outdoor effect. 

Gas equipment in the Mayfair's 
kitchen includes a fry-top range, three 
hot-top ranges, and a broiler, all Magic 
Chef. 

In addition, a gas-fired boiler pro. 
vides steam for a Steam Chef cooker and 
four Hobart steam kettles. 

Gas also is used in the kitchen of the 
employees’ cafeteria. 

The May Co. slogan, “Watch Us 
Grow,” is well-fulfilled as Clevelanders 
and other Chioans witness the new 
May’s-on-the-Heights go into operation 
with emphasis on shopper convenience, 
Everything from the decorations to the 
parking facilities to the air-conditioning 
system—the most modern department 
store installation in the country—offers 
strong testimony of the concern the 
company has for its customers. 





Meet your 
Association staff 


John West Jr. 


When John West Jr. was working 
his way through Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute as a casket upholsterer, he 
undoubtedly saw to it that his up- 
holstering work was superior to any- 
one else’s. And this has been his 
attitude toward doing a job ever 
since. Yet when you call him a per- 
fectionist, he laughs and says “! only 
tend toward perfectionism.” 

Four years after this training in 
“underground storage,” he appro- 
priately entered the gas industry, as 
manager of gas purchase and meas- 
urement of Tidal Gas and Oil Co., in 
Oklahoma. Subsequently, he put his 
degree in engineering and physics 
and his post-graduate study in law 
and business administration to good 
use as a power plant equipment 
salesman, an instructor at VPI, and 
then chief engineer of the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission. 

He joined A. G. A. in 1925, was 
named secretary of what is now the 
Residential Gas Section a year later, 
and in 1942 was elected assistant 
managing director, the post he still 
holds at A. G. A. 

“I’m the assistant managing direc- 
tor at home, too,” he quips. “Home” 
is an all-gas house in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., where he lives with his wife, 


mother, son, and daughter. His spe- 
cial pleasures are hi-fi—he’s built 
about a dozen sets in the past forty 
years—and boating—he’s spent a 
good many hours modernizing his 
thirty-year-old power boat. 

At A. G. A. his special responsibil- 
ities include supervision of public in- 
formation, statistics, utilization, and 
the Washington office. Responsibili- 
ties seem to be made to order for 
Mr. West, who finds fascinating his 
job’s “day-to-day challenges.” 

“In association work there is often 
the tendency to let action be held up 
because of minor hassling,” he says, 
“but | feel that the important move 
is to get things decided and accom- 
plished quickly.” For this reason, 
many enjoy dealing with Mr. West. 
One senior staff member says ad- 
miringly, “When you go to John 
West with a problem, you get a 
straightforward ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer 
without any fol-de-rol.” 

Even after 33 years of service with 
A. G. A., Mr. West likes to think of 
himself “not as a professional trade 
association man, but rather as a gas 
industry man.” And as such, he would 
classify himself as “an industrial mis- 
sionary, who helps others to help 
themselves.” 
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U. S. growth convention theme 





The General Convention Committee planning 1958 event are (clockwise, starting at left of photograph): A. M. Beebee, H. S. Walker Jr., 
H. L. Wathen, H. B. Noyes, C. M. Sturkey, Julius Klein, J. W. West Jr., T. H. Kendall, J. A. Cushman, E. C. McGraw, and H. V. Potter 


as Builds A Greater America. 

That will be the theme of the 40th 
annual American Gas Association con- 
vention in Atlantic City Oct. 13-15. 

Alexander M. Beebee, chairman, Gen- 
eral Convention Committee, said the 
theme was chosen on the basis of current 
contributions made by the gas industry 
to the American public. “We have the 
fifth largest industry in terms of net cap- 
ital investment,” he said, ‘and our in- 
dustry plans to spend an estimated $2 
billion yearly to meet customer require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Beebee, who is chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., said that along with the 
parade of New Freedom Gas Kitchens 
and Laundries, an imaginative display 
of new developments in gas equipment 
will be shown at the convention illustrat- 
ing some of the contributions our indus- 
try has made. 

Stating that one measure of success of 
the gas industry is the success of the an- 
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nual convention, Mr. Beebee said he is 
confident that the committee will rise to 
its opportunities and make this 40th 
convention a memorable one. 

He said the over-all theme will be 
pointed up by individual themes for 
each General Session and the General 
Luncheon. General Session themes will 
be: “What's Ahead ?’’ “Some Problems 
to Consider,” and “Meeting Our Oppor- 
tunities.’ The theme of the General 
Luncheon will be “A Time for Great- 
ness—Making the Most of Our Oppor- 


tunities.” 


New pre-registration method 


Mr. Beebee announced that a new and 
streamlined pre-registration method has 
been worked out this year whereby all 
persons attending the 1958 convention 
will be registered in advance. A plan has 
been worked out with the Atlantic City 
hotel managers so that applications to 
the Atlantic City Housing Bureau for 


sleeping rooms must be accompanied by 
the registration fee. 

The 1958 convention registration fee 
will be $20.00, the same as last year. 

Committee members were enthusiastic 
about the new pre-registration plan. Mr. 
Beebee cited these reasons for the change 
to 100 per cent advance registration: 


1. For the first time in A. G. A. his- 
tory, a list of registrants will be avail- 
able for delegates on arrival. 

2. Badges, programs and all pertinent 
material will be packaged and waiting 
for delegates when they arrive. 

3. Delegates will avoid the time-con- 
suming and resulting confusion of wait- 
ing in line for registration that has char- 
acterized certain rush periods during 
previous conventions. 

4, Everyone coming to the convention 
will pay his share of convention ex- 


penses. 


General Session meetings will be held 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Industrial relations round-table 





Prepared by 


A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Man’s greatest discovery—According 
to B. Brewster Jennings, board chairman of 
Socony Mobile Oil Co., ‘Man's greatest dis- 
covery is not fire, nor the wheel, nor the 
combustion engine, nor atomic energy, nor 
anything in the material world. Man’s 
greatest discovery is teamwork by agree- 
ment.” 


@ Business operations misunderstood— 
Philip D. Reed, board chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric, termed the general lack of 
understanding of how the business system 
works “almost frightening” and emphasized 
that wider understanding must be achieved 
if inflation is to be kept in hand. He de- 
clared it the responsibility of businessmen 
to clear up such misconceptions as the be- 
lief of 55 per cent of union members that 
“most companies can afford to give their 
workers a 30-hour week with the same 
regular weekly pay they now receive.” 

In a recent address before the Public Re- 
lations Society of America at Philadelphia, 
the GE official asserted that wage increases 
which outstrip increases in production in- 
evitably lead to higher prices, saying 
“there is an absolute long-run connection.” 
His approach to the situation is to keep 
wage advances below the equivalent in- 
crease in production. 

He declares that management has the 
responsibility in 1958, when important un- 
ion contracts come up for negotiation, “to 
see that unit labor costs do not rise again 
through excessive, and therefore unearned, 
pay increases.” 


@ Selling the swing shift—lIt’s never been 
easy to sell the swing shift to employees. 
But, as machinery and processes become 
more expensive to pay off or more diffi- 
cult to start up and shut down, the demand 
for swing shift workers goes up. To help 
meet this demand the Du Pont Company, 
Wilmington, recently ran an appealing 
story in its employee magazine, Better Liv- 
ing. 

Told with pictures, the Du Pont ap- 
proach works three ways. It shows: 

Relationship of night work to our econ- 
omy—high-volume, low-cost production, 
more leisure time, more spendable income. 

Glamour and dignity of swing-shift work 
by comparing night-time worker with 
others who patrol the night beat—nurses, 
newspapermen, telephone operators, postal 
clerks, airport traffic specialists, policemen, 
entertainers, etc. Effect is to build up an 
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esprit de corps among those who work at 
night. 

Compensations for shift workers—day- 
light time for do-it-yourself projects, no 
crowds to fight at shopping and amusement 
spots, time for community affairs, time for 
home and children. 


@ Beware the grapevine—Ever hear so- 
phisticates talk of using the grapevine for 
spreading plant information? If you are 
tempted to follow their example, don't. So 
says Robert D. Breth, Philadelphia com- 
munications specialist in his publication, 
Quotes Ending. 

People speak of the “grapevine” as a 
medium of communication. Actually, Mr. 
Breth points out, the “grapevine is only a 
measure of the vacuum that exists in a com- 
munication system.” 

To illustrate this point he cites two sur- 
veys: One survey shows that employees name 
the grapevine as the source of 16.5 per cent 
of company information. The second shows 
that only 1.7 per cent of these same em- 
ployees preferred to receive information via 
the grapevine. 

In effect, Mr. Breth says, “These employ- 
ees were saying: Look management, 16.5 
per cent of us have opinions about the com- 
pany based on ‘secret reports’ and ‘uncon- 
firmed gossip.’ The reason for this is that 
you have failed to reach us through your 
other media, or you have failed to print the 
truth about something we already have a 
distorted opinion about.” 

As a serious channel for sending informa- 
tion to employees, the grapevine won't work. 
There is: 

No control over the content of the message 
once the “‘leak’’ is made. 

No assurance the message will go to the 
right people or enough of them. 

No way to find the true “mouth” of the 
grapevine for distributing purposes. 


@ Management teamwork and employee 
understanding—Four keys to better com- 
munication are presented in a book pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill entitled Human Re- 
lations in Business. The author is Keith 
Davis, School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity. Some call this book outstanding on a 
subject where many thought nothing new 
could be said. 

Mr. Davis indicates that to communicate 
effectively you need more than a bagful of 
techniques. You need a philosophy. Before 
you decide how to tell your story, you must 
think about the factors that will affect the 
reception of your story. Also you must con- 
sider how well you are prepared to com- 
municate and how well prepared your em- 
ployees are to respond. Sometimes there is a 
tendency to direct the entire communication 
effort toward employees. Mr. Davis believes 
that intra-management communication de- 
serves equal emphasis because a supervisor 
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cannot transmit more clearly than he undep. 
stands. Types of information affecting em 
ployees directly, whether they are manager, 
supervisors, office workers or shop worker 
are of real interest. 


@ Flies and honey—Company rules would 
be more effective if they were stated, not 
as commandments, but as existing customs 
with good reason behind them. That's the 
advice of Rogers, Slade & Hill, management 
consultants, New York. They compare two 
methods: 

The old way: “Smoking is forbidden ip 
Department 10. Penalty is dismissal.” 

A better way: “You can smoke at work 
anywhere except in Department 10. None 
of us can take a chance smoking there for 
this good reason: It’s full of solvents that 
could be touched off by a match or a live 
butt into a fire worse than gasoline. Sud 
a fire could take your life and the lives of 
others. It would certainly put a lot of w 
out of work for a long time. 

“In addition, both the state law and th 
insurance that we carry to protect your job 
absolutely forbid anyone to smoke there. $ 
watch it. If you light up in Department 1, 
or carry a lighted smoke there—even a 
sent-mindedly—you can expect to get 
fired.” 

This example certainly makes a point for 
better understanding, less command. It is 
better communication. 


@ Court Decision—Em ployer can insist o 
strike vote—An employer has the right t 
bargain for a clause that would make i 
necessary for the union to get approval fors 
strike from a majority of all the employees i 
the bargaining unit, according to the 6b 
CA. Unlike the NLRB, the court considers: 
strike referendum to be a bargainable sub 
ject which can, if urged in good faith, be it 
sisted upon to the point of impasse (NLRB 
v. Borg-Warner Corp.). 

During the course of contract negotiations 
with an International Union, an employe 
proposed that on issues not subject to athe 
tration, no strike could be called unless 
majority of the employees in the bargaining 
unit, both union and non-union, voted 
secret ballot on whether to accept or rejet 
the employer's last offer or any subsequett 
offer. The union negotiator refused to ct 
sider this proposal, stating that the uni 
would not accept it under any circumstance. 

The NLRB ruled that the employer's pi» 
posals were not covered by the statutoy 
requirement for bargaining over ‘‘wagé 
hours, and other terms and conditions of e& 
ployment,” and therefore the union was af 
obligated to bargain over them. Since the 
were not obligatory subjects of bargaining 
the employer's insistence on them to t& 
point of impasse, even though in god 


(Continued on page 55) 
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An industry perspective trom 


the research planning viewpoint 


By MARTIN GOLAND 


Vice-President and Director 
Southwest Research Institute 
San Antonio, Texas 


hen our organization was asked to 

discuss the question of what consti- 
tutes an adequate research program for 
the gas industry, we were quick to rec- 
ognize that the assignment represents 
one of the most challenging tasks ever 
placed before us. To appraise the re- 
search needs of a many-faceted indus- 
trial giant with annual revenues in ex- 
cess of $6 billion is no simple under- 
taking. 

A principal objective of the research 
program at Southwest Research Institute 
is to be of service to the gas industry, 
and we take pride in noting that a sub- 
stantial portion of our project effort has 
been in behalf of the Southern Gas As- 
sociation, the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and a host of their member com- 
panies. 

Let us start with the central question 
of whether a full-scale, costly research 
effort is essential for an industry which, 
at present, gives every indication of be- 
ing healthy, vigorous, and expanding. 
From this orientation, we shall be able 
to point out industry weaknesses which 
exist even in the face of the current com- 
pelling customer demand, and we shall 
be able to delineate some of the areas 

Presented before the eighth annual Gas Com- 
pany Advisory Council and Management Con- 


ference of the Southern Gas Association, Point 
Clear, Ala., Nov. 18-19, 1957. 
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where industry-wide research holds the 
very key to future competitive existence. 

For an industry perspective from the 
research planning viewpoint, let us first, 
in broad strokes, attempt to assess the 
present industry position, taking the 
viewpoint of the research planner. 

For the gas utility and pipeline indus- 
try, total revenues are currently running 
in excess of $6 billion, representing a 
three-fold increase over the past decade. 
A variety of indexes well known to you, 
including the all-important ratio of earn- 
ings to plant valuation, could be quoted 
to show that the industry has enjoyed a 
brilliant past. Using sound forecasts of 
future population trends and national 
energy requirements, the statistician can 
extrapolate this experience to an equally 
bright picture for the coming year. 

Within the past few years, however, 
disquieting undercurrents have made 
their appearance in the smooth flow of 
industry optimism. The original impetus 
for the growth of the industry, and still 
its principal source of revenue, is the mis- 
sion of transporting and distributing 
natural gas as a domestic and industrial 
fuel. Those whose business it is to search 
the industry's future now see competi- 
tive clouds on the horizon which are 
challenging this role of the gas indus- 
try in our society. To turn back, or to 
weather, this gathering storm, there is a 
growing conviction that the industry 
must react with imagination, flexibility, 
and vigor. 

Consider, for example, the area of 


domestic service. The principal volume 
of domestic sales is, of course, devoted 
to space heating. By the close of 1956, 
the country-wide market saturation ratio 
for house heating by gas had risen to 
57.9 per cent in the areas where gas 
service is available, with a predicted 
ratio of 65 per cent by 1959. The only 
note of pessimism suggested by these 
gratifying figures is their uncomfortable 
proximity to the saturation value for the 
potential domestic heating market. 

Within the past decade, however, the 
electrical industry has taken the lead in 
developing air conditioning equipment 
of relatively low first cost—equipment 
which has received wide customer ac- 
ceptance. With almost breath-taking 
speed, the electrical utilities have been 
brought to face the problem of a heavy 
summer cooling load, a load which is 
supplied from an energy source which 
permits no off-season storage—full gen- 
erating capacity must be available to sup- 
ply the peak demand. With the despera- 
tion born of economic necessity, the elec- 
trical industry is now attempting to rem- 
edy its intolerable plight by invading the 
space heating market—the same market 
which the gas industry has claimed for 
its own. 

The Jan. 21, 1957, issue of Electrical 
World contains a 15-page industry re- 
port which leaves no doubt as to the in- 
tent of the electrical utilities. The attrac- 
tiveness of a materially increased sales 
volume and a relatively uniform year- 
round electrical load is compelling. The 
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obvious goal must be the completely 
electric home. Already, in many geo- 
graphical areas, the home owner is being 
lured to electric resistance heating or the 
heat pump by special rate schedules 
which overcome much of the competi- 
tive advantage held by gas service. 

In the opinion of many well-informed 
persons, the future of the domestic serv- 
ice area hangs in the balance. The pres- 
ent sharing of the market may well give 
way to a total victory, with either the gas 
industry or the electrical industry cap- 
turing the bulk of the year-round heat- 
ing and cooling revenues. Is it pertinent 
to ask which of the two competitors at 
the moment has the greatest research 
and development momentum to decide 
the issue through further lowered costs 
and improved equipment ? 

There is a corollary facet to this prob- 
lem which also disturbs me. Many of us, 
I fear, are being lulled into a false sense 
of security regarding the threat posed by 
nuclear energy as a source of commercial 
power generation. The history of science 
amply shows that progress in a particular 
field does not enlarge at a constant rate; 
when research activity is ambitious, ad- 
vancement can be compared with the 
snowball, gaining speed and size as it 
rushes down hill. The next decade or so 
will undoubtedly see nuclear power gen- 
eration grow to significant commercial 
proportions, and with important gains 
in economy. 

The threat of nuclear fuel as an eco- 
nomic competitor to gas is not my only 
source of concern. You will recall that 
current thinking suggests that the heat 
from a nuclear pile will be usefully em- 
ployed by converting it to electricity for 
transmission and distribution. Hence, all 
predictions of the future usage of power 
show a major increase in the relative role 
of electricity. This, in turn, will catalyze 
an even greater electrical research and 
development effort, aimed at cheaper 
and more effective electrical equipment, 
both for the home and the industrial 
plant. 

Once again, the challenge to the gas 
industry is clear. In an era of technologi- 
cal acceleration, will the industry keep 
pace? Or will it be outmoded by the in- 


@ For the gas industry, the first task is to deve 


evitable changes of the next decades ? 

It is also pertinent in this discussion 
to take note of the increasing petro- 
chemical usage of natural gas. As this 
trend continues and becomes stronger, 
substantial readjustments may become 
necessary within the entire gas industry. 
In taking advantage of the intrinsic 
value of natural gas as the starting agent 
in the creation of new chemical wealth, 
the difficulties of maintaining a competi- 
tive position in the fuel area may indeed 
be exaggerated. How will this, in the 
final stages, affect the industry invest- 
ment in pipeline transmission and distri- 
bution systems ? 

It should be clear by now that this 
perspective view of the gas industry is 
slanted toward the thesis that the future 
is by no means secure. Today’s techno- 
logical era is characterized by change— 
by the breathtaking speed with which 
scientific and engineering breakthroughs 
obsolete old practices and replace them 
with new ones, often of unexpected ori- 
gin. It is our contention that the knowl- 
edge and alertness born of research are 
vital requirements if the gas industry is 
to control, rather than be controlled by, 
the events of the coming years. 


Spurred by Sputniks 


It is now pertinent to approach the 
core of the topic assigned to us, namely, 
the definition of an adequate industry 
reseatch program. While our sights are 
fixed on the gas industry alone, I need 
not remind you that the appearance of 
Sputniks I and II have triggered an ag- 
onizing reappraisal of our entire na- 
tional research effort. In politics as in in- 
dustry, we are faced with the realization 
that survival itself may depend on the 
quality and quantity of our research re- 
sources. 

The building blocks for successful in- 
dustrial research derive from its three- 
fold objectives—the improvement of ex- 
isting products and processes, the devel- 
opment of new products and processes, 
and the enlargement of knowledge to 
create new fields of endeavor. The proc- 
ess of improving current practice is often 
given the name of development, while 
the origination of new products and 


processes by a directed effort is called 
applied research. Basic, or fundamental 
research is research uncommitted to a 
specific objective; from such work, the 
product of inquiring and trained minds 
freed to explore the complexities of our 
universe, comes the new knowledge and 
fresh concepts which will control our 
material destinies. An adequate research 
program, whether for an industry or a 
nation, must contain a suitably propor 
tioned mixture of all three of these types 
of research and development effort. 

Viewed from a different point of 
view, industrial research can be classi- 
fied as proprietary, cooperative, and 
basic. Proprietary research is undertaken 
primarily to improve the competitive 
standing of an individual company in 
relation to its neighbors; the results of 
proprietary research are usually held con- 
fidential until their release will not harm 
the company’s competitive position. 

The nature of basic research has al 
ready been outlined; clearly, the find- 
ings of basic researchers must be given 
free and open distribution in the techni- 
cal literature. It is worth noting that in- 
dustry is coming more and more to the 
realization that it cannot indefinitely de 
plete our storehouse of fundamental 
knowledge without helping to replenish 
the supply, else the cupboard will be left 
bare. Hence the trend toward industy 
support of pure research in our univer 
sities and research institutions. 

Cooperative research falls intermedi 
ate to these two types of undertaking 
Recognizing their common need for it 
creased understanding in a_particulat 
technical area, a group of companies podl 
their resources and engage in a coopett 
tive effort. Programs directed by both 
SGA and A. G. A. fall into this cate 
gory. A splendid example of successfl 
cooperative research is the project of 
SGA connected with the control and 
analysis of pipeline pulsations in the ve 
cinity of compressor stations. 

If we were to compose an ideal ft 
search effort for an industry as a whole, 
we would undoubtedly reach the conclit 
sion once again that a balance must be 
preserved among all three types of 
search effort—proprietary, cooperative 
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and basic. The essence of individual com- 
pany competition is preserved by pro- 
prietary research. On the other hand, the 
cooperative approach avoids unneces- 
sary duplication and waste in solving 
broad, industry-wide, common denomi- 
nator problems. 

It is my feeling that the gas industry 
suffers from the fact that a healthy bal- 
ance along these lines has not been 
achieved in certain areas of industry con- 
cern. In the appliance, space heating and 
air conditioning fields, for example, 
which control the domestic utilization 
of gas, the element of effective proprie- 
tary research by manufacturers has been 
sadly lacking. A limited effort by 
A. G. A. to counteract this deficiency 
through cooperative research supported 
wholly by utilities has not proven en- 
tirely successful, since manufacturers 
have not looked with favor on the adop- 
tion of a research idea, no matter how 
promising, when it is equally available 
to others. 

A specific illustration, familiar to all 
of us, is the unfortunate situation which 
arose in the domestic air conditioning 
field. Here we have a history of too little 
imaginative effort, undertaken too late. 
There is every reason to believe that gas- 
fired equipment would comprise a strong 
element in today’s market if the early 
train of circumstances had led to a tech- 
nological race among several manufac- 
turers. 

In the absence of this healthy environ- 
ment, the only alternative left to the in- 
dustry was to support an all-out coop- 
erative research effort to act as a catalyst 
to renew manufacturer interest in the 
field. Within the past year or so, this 
program has borne fruit, and we can 
look to the future with renewed confi- 
dence. With gas industry support, a most 
important element in view of the present 
situation, we can at last hope to realize 
the real advantages of economical, do- 
mestic gas-fired air conditioning. 

In contrast to this plea for more pro- 
Ptietary research in certain areas, it 


*Dearborn, D. C., Kneznek, R. W., and An- 
thony, R. N., “Spending for Industrial Research, 
1951-1952,” Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass., 1953. 
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sted and liberal management attitude toward research 


should be pointed out that for the gas 
industry as a whole, cooperative research 
will always remain one of its strongest 
technological assets. Since the industry is 
largely utility oriented, competition 
among individual companies is not a 
major factor. The policy of working to- 
gether to improve the service offered to 
the public is thus both appealing and 
logical. 

Finally, I should like to view indus- 
trial research by analogy to an invest- 
ment portfolio. A conservative program 
can be expected to yield only modest re- 
turns. In an era of intense competition, 
a thoroughly conservative research pro- 
gram will usually prove inadequate. 
When the element of risk is added to 
the research policy, again in proper pro- 
portion, every project will not yield pos- 
itive results, but success may be crowned 
by major technological and competitive 
advances. 

Your industry, which seeks to explore 
new reserves, excels in the balancing of 
risks. The search for a new oil and gas 
field, which may end only in the expense 
of dry holes, is occasionally rewarded 
handsomely. Analogously, a research 
program devoid of dry holes cannot be 
given the responsibility of bringing in 
the gushers which open new industrial 
horizons. 


Fuel cell studied 


Some two years ago, A. G. A. com- 
missioned our institute to study the po- 
tentials of the fuel cell, a device for di- 
rectly converting the chemical energy of 
gas into electrical power. Laboratory 
models of the fuel cell operate at amaz- 
ingly high efficiencies, in some cases ap- 
proaching the ideal values, but our cur- 
rent basic research knowledge is inade- 
quate for the design of a cell with long 
life. 

The promise of the fuel cell is not 
confined to its application as a large, 
central power generating plant, where 
its high efficiency would represent a 
major technical advance. Since a fuel 
cell can operate with the remarkable 
power-to-volume ratio of one watt per 
cubic centimeter, there is the possibility 
that small fuel cells could supply the 


electrical needs of individual homes and 
industrial plants with striking economy. 

Despite the richness of these potential 
rewards, gas industry research on the 
fuel cell is limping along under the re- 
strictions of an almost pitiful level of 
financing. That the program exists at all 
is due only to the foresight of the 
A. G. A. staff and their advisers in con- 
tinuing at least some activity in this area 
of research. 

Whether the fuel cell is a dry hole or 
a gusher is still problematical. I can as- 
sure you, however, that without an ade- 
quate research effort, we shall never dis- 
cover the answer. 

The sixty-four dollar question of any 
discussion of research needs is—how 
much should it cost? Since research is 
an exploration into the unknowh—a 
place you cannot describe until you get 
there—the only resort left is to provide 
an answer based on experience in allied 
fields. 

I must confess that quoting statistics 
on research expenditures leaves me un- 
convinced, much as it probably will 
leave you, since research is an organic 
enterprise which grows and expands and 
meets its needs as new ideas appear and 
are superseded. Statistics does not, and 
cannot, take into account the many in- 
fluences and subtle mechanisms which 
eventually control research costs in a 
particular area. 

With these important reservations, let 
us nevertheless briefly relate the gas in- 
dustry position to that of the average 
American industrial practice. For this 
purpose, we shall use an authoritative, if 
somewhat outdated report of the Har- 
vard Business School* as source ma- 
terial. 

For the purposes of this publication, 
the term research is taken to include 
“basic research, applied research, and 
development, but—it is limited to tech- 
nological research and development and 
therefore excludes such activities as mar- 
ket research, economic research, and 
similar functions.” 

For 191 leading companies, the per- 
centage ratio of research costs to sales 
volume averaged 1.6 per cent for the 

(Continued on page 24) 











Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


otal sales of the gas utility and pipe- 

line industry to ultimate consumers 
during November 1957 amounted to 
6,618 million therms, an increase of 15.5 
per cent over sales of 5,729 million 
therms in November 1956. The increase 
in the use of gas sales can be attributed 
to the greater number of new gas cus- 
tomers, the colder weather experienced 
throughout most of the country and 
greater use of gas by industrial custom- 
ers.. During November, industrial sales 
advanced from the 3,227 million therms 
sold in November 1956 to 3,427 million 
therms, an increase of 6.2 per cent. This 
increase in gas sales to industrial users 
occurred despite the fact that industrial 
production for November 1957, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board 
index, was down 4.8 per cent from the 
same month of last year. The index of in- 
dustrial production (1947-1949 = 100) 
for November 1957 was 139, seven 
points less than the index of 146 for 
November 1956. The Association’s No- 
vember index of gas utility and pipeline 
sales is 244.0 (1947-1949 — 100). 

During the 12 months ending Nov. 
30, 1957, total utility and pipeline sales 
of gas aggregated 75,245 million therms, 
equivalent to an increase of 3.6 per cent 
over the 72,663 million therms con- 
sumed in the 12 months ending Nov. 
30, 1956. 

The Labor Department reported that 
total housing starts during December 
were 62,000 units, down from the 
78,000 units in November. This decline 
is a little more than usual for the time 
of the year, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported. Total starts during all of 
1957 were 1,039,200 units, down 7.1 per 
cent from the 1,118,100 starts in 1956. 
Appliance shipments during 1957 nat- 
urally have been adversely affected by 
the housing decline, and almost without 
exception have reported declines from a 
year ago. 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING DECEMBER 1957 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 




















Eleven Months 
December November Ending Nov. 30, 1957 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Units Change Units Change Units Change 
RANGES (including built-ins) 
Gas 138,100 — 0.4 154,300 — 43 1,832,800 —10.0 
Electric n.a. n.a. 110,800 -+ 0.5 1,239,000 —15.0 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 183,800 -+-17.2 173,200 — 6.1 2,360,700 — 94 
Electric n.a. n.a. 61,000 +12.1 714400 —128 
GAS HEATING—Total 52,900 — 0.6 83,700 + 8.0 968,700a0 —116 
Furnaces 40,200 — 67 61,400 + 6.2 704,200a —13.3 
Boilers 4900 -+14.0 8,200 + 1.2 99,400a -+ 3.2 
Conversion Burners 7,800 +34.5 14,100 +21.6 165,100a —117 
OIL-FIRED BURNER 
Installations 37,163 —15.4 52,258 —19.1 618,589a —128 
DRYERS 
Gas n.a. n.a. 47 359 n.a. 358,461 n.a. 
Electric n.a. n.a. 94,304 n.a. 784,065 n.a. 


a. Twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1957. 


n.a. Not available. 


SOURCES: GAMA, NEMA, and “Fuel Oil and Oil Heat’ 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING NOVEMBER 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


Month of November 
All types of Gas 
Natural Gas 
Other Gases 


Twelve Months Ending November 30 


All types of Gas 
Natural Gas 
Other Gases 


November Index of Monthly Utility 


Gas Sales (1947-49 — 100 





Per Cent 
1957 1956 Change 
6,617.7 5,728.7 +15.5 
6,435.0 5,546.8 +16.0 
182.7 181.9 + 0.4 
75,244.5 72,662.5 + 3.6 
72,968.0 69,475.0 + 5.0 
2,276.5 3,187.5 —28.6 
244.0 211.2 +15.5 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, NOVEMBER 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


Industrial activity (1947-49 = 100) 
Consumer prices (1947-49 — 100) 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 
New private constr. expenditures 

($ million) 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 








November October 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1957 1956 Change 1957 1956 Change 
139 146 —4.8 141 146 —3.4 
1216 117.8 +3.2 121.1 117.7 +29 
78.0 77.4 +0.8 95.0 93.6 +15 
2,950 2,922 +1.0 3,057 3,003 +18 
162.9 155.4 +48 162.8 155.4 +48 
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A Belden Brick Co. superintend- 
ent checks a dependable gas 
below, East Ohio Gas’ 
A. M. Thurston examines a Bel- 
den brick at a brick “slicer’ 


Gas found best F 
for illumination | 
of brick plant 





atural gas is being used for illumina- 
N tion in one of the country’s most 
modern brick plants. 

Five gas lamps operate continuously, 
with a sixth in reserve, to light vital 
gauges, kiln doors and machinery in the 
Belden Brick Co. plant at Sugarcreek, 
Ohio. 

The steady, even, white flames of the 
lamps guarantee illumination at impor- 
tant points in the event of a power fail- 
ure. They provide assurance that neces- 
saty controls can be reached, that acci- 
dents won’t be caused because of a 
blackout. 

Gas'lamps are a unique feature at the 
Belden plant. But, there is a more im- 
portant use for gas. Three continuous 
brick kilns, each one longer than a foot- 
ball field, are fired up to 2,100 degrees, 
under perfect control conditions, by gas. 
This perfect control is of prime impor- 
tance. Gradual heating and cooling are 
the secrets of successful brick making. It 
is in this area that natural gas is so im- 
portant. 
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Belden turns out about 132,000 bricks 
a day at their Sugarcreek plant. Rough 
clay from open pits in the ground is 
moulded into fine building bricks at 
such a rate that one day's production 
laid end to end would reach 20 miles. 
This clay is ground, screened, moistened 
and milled to a gray dough. The dough 
is forced by an extruder through dies 
which form it into an endless rectangu- 
lar column, pierced lengthwise with 
holes that reduce weight. 

Then, in much the same way that 
block butter is cut into little pads in res- 
taurants, rotating cutters slice the col- 
umn into bricks, 21 at a stroke. 


Gas-fired dryer 


The “green” bricks then are put on 
cars and placed in a gas-fired dryer. 
From the dryer the bricks go to a kiln 
where they remain for 70 hours, moving 
slowly all the time. 

Ordinarily, when the bricks are re- 
moved following their journey through 













the kiln, they are all the same color be- 
cause of the cleanliness of gas. However, 
some customers ask for darker colors for 
ornamental work. To accommodate 
them, raw gas is fed into a controlled 
heat zone of the kiln. This process, 
called “flashing,” mellows the normally 
bright red color of the brick. 

Production and quality are big words 
at the Belden Brick Co. plant. And that 
is where natural gas comes in, for heat, 
control, coloring—and even illumina- 
tion. 

Belden Brick is representative of many 
concerns in the large ceramics industry 
of northeastern Ohio which now use 
natural gas in their plants. The East 
Ohio Gas Co., supplier to this district of 
Ohio, reports that more and more brick 
and clay tile pipe manufacturers are 
switching from other fuels to natural 
gas. A good indication of this is East 
Ohio's sales volume to the ceramics in- 
dustry. In 1957, six billion cubic feet 
will be consumed by the industry. In 
1948 the figure was one billion. 
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oon after the opening of the Toledo, 
S Ohio, Lakefront Dock, its joint own- 
ers, the New York Central and Balti- 
more and Ohio, formed a committee to 
study the most effective and economical 
method for thawing cars of frozen coal. 
Committee members visited most U.S. 
car thawing operations. 

Steam lance thawing was tried. By 
1953 the committee made a recommen- 
dation which eliminated the track fires 
and hand torches which were then stand- 
ard at Toledo. This was a thawing fa- 
cility along the track leading to the Neyl 
& Patterson dumper on the No. 2 dock. 
Windbreaks extending seven car lengths 
along this track protected oil-fired 
torches between the rails and refractory 
heaters directed at the car sides. The 56 
between-the-rail heaters (known as ‘hot 
dogs”) were installed for two car 
lengths at the outer ends of the thawing 
enclosure, heating the cars as they ap- 
proach the cabinets. The central three 
car lengths had the car side heaters. 

With this installation the dumping 
rate was almost doubled. This meant 
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more tons per hour across the dock, less 
delay to boats, and lower costs per ton 
handled. 

The joint railroad committee contin- 
ued to search for something still better. 
Consideration was given to other meth- 
ods of thawing, and in some cases they 
were laboratory tested. Indications were 
that they would be costly and somewhat 
limited in application. Then, in Novem- 
ber 1955, the committee learned of the 
Schwank gas infrared generator which 
had then just been introduced into this 
country. 


Produced in Europe 


The Schwank infrared generator was 
patented in Germany after World War 
II by Gunther Schwank. It was first mass 
produced in Europe in 1952. It has been 
introduced in the United States by Per- 
fection Industries of Cleveland. 

The device burns gas on the surface 
of a ceramic mat. The generator consists 
of a housing which holds the ceramic 
mat. The mat is made up of eight 134 


Gas is used in the thawing of coal at the Toledo, Ohio, Lake Front Dods 



















by 2¥4-inch ceramic catalysts each % 
inches thick and perforated with 20 
holes per square inch. This combination 
is called a ‘‘Rayhead.” 

Gas is metered through an orifice 
passes through an air aspirating chamber 
and a mixing tube to a chamber unde 
the ceramic mat. This is a 100 per cent 
primary air burner, and the air-gas mix 
ture burns on the surface of the ceramit 
at a temperature of approximately 165) 
degrees F. 

The insulating qualities of the ceramic 
are such that the surface 34 inches away 
from the combustion surface does ne 
become warm enough to ignite the gs 
in the mixing chamber —i.e., the burner 
reportedly will not back-fire. 

All gaseous fuels can be used. Mant 
factured gas is burned on ceramics whit 
have smaller holes than those used fo 
natural or liquified petroleum gas. Tht 
first railroad tests and the first perm 
nent installation of this device we 
made by the Toledo Lakefront Dod 
Company. 

At the request of the railroads’. com 
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mittee Perfection Industries fabricated 
some special equipment for tests at To- 
ledo Lakefront Dock. Experiments were 
conducted late in January 1956. Though 
the number of units was inadequate to 
do a complete thawing job, the tests did 
succeed in demonstrating the capabilities 
of this method. On the basis of the tests 
it was decided to recommend installa- 
tion of Schwank units to be used initially 
with some of the oil-fired, under-car 
heaters previously installed. 

During the autumn of 1956 the new 
installation was completed. A roof was 
added to the windbreak and 36 gas in- 
frared units were substituted for the oil- 
fired, car-side refractory heaters. At the 
same time Perfection has been working 
on between-the-rails gas infrared units. 
The entire Toledo dock gas infrared in- 
stallation is fired with propane gas sup- 
plied by a local distributor, and ulti- 
mately the entire thawing operation will 
use only this fuel. 

The primary aim of all the work by 
the joint railroad committee has always 
been to find methods for increasing the 
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dumping rate. Elimination of long de- 
lays to boats is of prime importance. 

Gas infrared has been successful in 
speeding the thawing operation, and 
also has been cutting costs. 

The new gas infrared installation, ac- 
cording to T. C. Sparks, general man- 
ager of Toledo Lakefront Dock, “has 
resulted in about doubling our dumping 
rate and reducing fuel costs by about 40 
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Gas generated infrared heaters are changing concepts for high bay heating 


per cent. 

Development of a new infrared “hot 
dog” will add further to the effective- 
ness and economy of this operation 
which eventually will be uniformly fed 
by propane gas. Use of natural gas, or a 
combination of natural and manufac- 
tured gas will effect even further sav- 
ings.” —(Reprinted from March 4, 1957 
issue of Railway Age) 





What infrared is 


Infrared rays are waves of electromagnetic energy produced by the 
sun, by an open fire, and by a heated object. Infrared waves warm the 
objects they contact, but not the space between the infrared source 
and the objects. Visible light is electromagnetic wave energy of shorter 


wave lengths than infrered. 


Conventional electric infrared lamps produce “near” infrared wave 
lengths which are closest to those of visible light. Schwank generators 
produce “far” infrared from a source which operates at lower tempera- 
tures than electric infrared heaters. 
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Research planning 

(Continued from page 19) 
year 1951.¢ Estimates made at the time 
of the survey indicated that the ratio for 
the year 1952 would rise to 2.0 per 
cent. Percentages for industry groupings 
ranged from 0.2 per cent for food and 
kindred products, to 13.3 per cent for 
the laboratory instruments industry. In- 
dustrial chemical companies averaged 
3.3 per cent of sales for research, while 
the petroleum and coal products indus- 
try reported a figure of 0.6 per cent. 

For the same population of 191 com- 
panies, the following breakdown of re- 
search allocations by objectives is of in- 
terest. 

To improve present products 
and processes 

To create new products or 
processes 

To support programs uncom- 
mitted to specific problems 


49.7% 
42.3 


8.0 
100.0% 


The last category above reflects the 
basic research program of the reporting 
companies. 

As a first approach to the question of 
how much the gas industry should spend 
for research and development, let us use 
the figure of 1.6 per cent of total op- 
erating revenues as an indicator of aver- 
age American industry practice, recog- 
nizing that this is a 1951 statistic and 
hence is probably on the low side. Based 
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Increasing numbers of househeating customers 
are being served as a result of extensive develop- 
ment of natural gas underground storage facil- 
ities. Such “warehousing” of natural gas has 
been increased about 17-fold in the past decade 
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on total gas utility and pipeline industry 
revenues of $5,847 millions in 1956, 
this suggests an R and D expenditure of 
$93.5 millions. If 8 per cent of this 
amount is allocated to basic research, the 
dollar budget in this category should be 
around $7.5 millions. 

In discussions with several industry 
members they warned that quoting re- 
search figures of this magnitude would 
certainly end with the audience dis- 
counting me as an impractical dreamer. 
While I doubt the immediate validity of 
these research estimates for the gas in- 
dustry, neither can we avoid the thought 
that they do represent the average prac- 
tice of American industry for the pro- 
tection of its future. 

Let us now attempt to draw these 
various thoughts together and formu- 
late principles which can guide the re- 
search effort in the gas industry. In sim- 
plified terms, three elements are essential 
for the success of a research program— 
motivation, execution, and application 
of the results. The first and last of these 
are largely management responsibilities ; 
only the second falls directly on the 
shoulders of the laboratory worker. 

The role of management in the indus- 
trial research process has only recently 
been brought into sharp focus, with the 
recognition that management responsi- 
bility extends well beyond the decision 
to initiate research and the assignment 
of a research budget. It is my opinion 
that in most cases where a company or 
industry research program fails to ful- 
fill its mission, the basic cause can be 
traced to a lack of sound management 
planning and administration, rather 
than to scientific inadequacies. 

The point is illustrated by a recent 
discussion with the president of a large 
manufacturing company. He cannot un- 
derstand why his organization’s tech- 
nology is lagging; he has both a research 
director and a research staff. The re- 
search director does not enjoy senior 
executive rank and authority; the presi- 
dent is quick to point out, however, that 
the present man could not fill such a 
post adequately. 

New ideas presented to the company 
management are followed up only 
rarely; when they are able to elude the 
research director's caution, others among 
the company executives will probably 
argue that they represent an undesirable 
departure from the company’s historical 
areas of interest. In this environment, 
what can be expected from a research 


program and a research director ? 

For the gas industry, then, the first 
task is to develop an educated and lib. 
eral management attitude toward re. 
search. Along with this education will 
come an aroused curiosity regarding the 
progress of new ideas, and only then 
will management become a vital force 
in encouraging the growth of a true in. 
dustry research attitude. 

How many of you examine even 
briefly the research reports as they issue 
from SGA and A. G. A.? Perhaps you 
cannot follow the scientific detail—but 
remember, the essence of these reports 
contains the future technological destiny 
of your industry. 

Along with increased and realistic 
management support, let us hope that 
the amount of research conducted by 
the gas industry will also grow sub 
stantially. The intrinsic merit of pro 
prietary research in certain areas has 
already been discussed. What can the 
industry do to encourage a healthy ex 
pansion along these lines? 

In the transmission and distribution 
fields, cooperative research continues to 
hold enormous promise. With the pric 
of gas at the well increasing steadily, 
only improved efficiency in transporta- 
tion and delivery can maintain a com 
petitive price at the customer destina 
tion. It is sobering to recall that the 
wholesale price index for natural gas 
has risen approximately 18 per cent 
since 1950; within the same period, the 
electrical index has fallen some 5 pet 
cent. 

Finally, let us keep in mind that re 
search cannot be planned on a shot 
range basis. Initiating a project this year 
often carries an inevitable commitment 
for financing in the years to come. While 
every research director periodically ap 
praises his research portfolio, adding 
promising new ventures and dropping 
off those which have reached the pot 
of diminishing return, he must have 
confidence in his ability to administers 
stable program, undisturbed by annual 
financial and policy crises. 

In conclusion, the gas industry is cut 
rently engaged in a far-reaching reap 
praisal of its research resources. Most of 
us, I think, agree that this is worthwhile 
and necessary. It is my hope that some 
of the ideas expressed here will help # 
the building of a stronger, more power 
ful gas industry. 

+ Average, rather than median, figures # 


used here since it is believed they are a bette 
indicator of over-all industry performance. 
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Whether to choose young college trainees 


or long-time employees for promotion is major problem 


White-haired or the fair-haired ? 





REES SIRE Zatsek 5 


By A. D. CHRISTOPHER 


Superintendent 
Office Services 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 


anagement is becoming increasingly 
concerned with the problem of 
whether to choose for promotion in our 
business offices young college graduates, 
or loyal, long-service employees who 
may or may not have comparable educa- 
tional backgrounds. I propose to explore 
briefly the sources of this problem, then 
weigh some of the pros and cons in- 
volved. 
Today’s acute shortage of adequate 
supervisory reserves may be traced to the 
following: 


1. The tremendous expansion of our 
business organizations, particularly in 
the past decade. 

2. The failure, reluctance, or inabil- 
ity of many industries to hire and train 
enough young men during the depres- 
sion period, about 25 years ago together 
with the very low birth rate during those 
years. 

3. The short supply of suitable young 
men during World War II. Some bene- 
fits have, however, been realized from 
the war years. Some executives believe 
that most of the present young super- 
visory personnel who were in the armed 
services have matured more rapidly and 
are able to handle their jobs more effi- 
ciently than those who were not. 

4. The inadequacy of present pro- 
grams for training and developing for 
Re positions those men whom we do 

ve, 


Such handicaps lay behind the remark 
once made by Admiral Ben Moreel, 
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chairman of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp.: “When a great president 
retires, a vacuum is created, and into 
that vacuum is swept the nearest guy 
who has not had a coronaty.” 

Where are we going to find our fu- 
ture supervisors—qualified men who not 
only will be “swept” into positions of 


Although the college man has an edge, 
Mr. Christopher believes the employee 
of many years is likely to make good 


this type but also will serve, in the in- 
terim, in lower, though none the less 
vital, posts in the organization? Super- 
visors generally develop in one of two 
ways. Either they are promoted from 
within your organization or they evolve 
from a program of putting young col- 
lege graduates, fresh out of school, into 
a training program in the hope they will 
become potential supervisors. In either 
case, we can only hope that the necessary 
qualities of a good supervisor will ap- 
pear, and perhaps our uncertainties re- 


specting the young college graduate are 
greater. 

But can’t we try to predict, at the 
time we hire a young man, whether he 
is capable of reaching management lev- 
els? Each of us is limited in his capabil- 
ities to assume higher levels of respon- 
sibility. Some develop into excellent first 
line supervisors but are unable to as- 
sume the next higher level of responsi- 
bility. Do those who later succeed in 
reaching management levels possess dif- 
ferent characteristics, at the time of their 
employment, from those who do not? 
More important, is it possible to meas- 
ure these differences with any degree of 
accuracy at the time of employment or 
placement in a training program? These 
are the ultimate questions to which the 
answers still elude us. 

Nevertheless, as a step toward solu- 
tion of the problem, it is sound business 
procedure periodically to review our su- 
pervisory requirements. Some of the 
basic questions we must ask ourselves 
are: 


1. How extensive are our needs? 
Shall we need 5, 10, or 20 key men in 
the next five years? 

2. What qualities do we require? For 
example, what personal traits are we 
looking for, and in what order of im- 
portance? We shall probably consider 
leadership qualities, progressive ideas, 
creative thinking, management view- 
point, decision making ability, health, 
intelligence, resourcefulness, experience, 
knowledge, loyalty, dependability, the 
ability to get along with people, etc. 

3. How many white-haired meet our 
requirements? Does experience clearly 
outweigh youth, vigor, and idealism on 
certain jobs ? 

4. Are there enough potential super- 
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visors to meet our needs? If so, do we 
need a program to assure and accelerate 
their development? If not, can we find 
enough black-haired from the rank and 
file to complete our quota ? 

5. If we are still short, what then? 
Dare we lower our standards for certain 
jobs ? 

6. What can be done to erase or mini- 
mize the fair-haired tag? Can the same 
program serve for both the white-haired 
and the fair-haired? Can you clearly 
demonstrate that you select the best man 
from your development program ? Should 
you give the nod to the white-haired, 
where other considerations are equal? 
Can we hire young college graduates 
and others directly into our organiza- 
tions as rank-and-file employees for a 
year's observation before they go into an 
accelerated program for development, 
and then let them go if they don’t make 
the grade? 


In all probability there are other ques- 
tions to be added, but these are, in my 
opinion, quite essential. 

Let us first talk about the young po- 
tential trainees within our companies. 
How do we go about finding them? One 
of the most common and reliable meth- 
ods, I believe, is to go to the department 
heads to seek their help. Do they have 
persons in their ranks whom they would 
like to recommend for the training pro- 
gram? 

Usually the evaluation for this pur- 
pose is made by the immediate super- 
visor, followed by interviews and ap- 
ptaisal by two or more persons, all from 
a higher management level; before an 
applicant can be accepted for the train- 
ing program, all interviews must con- 
cur in their appraisals. 

I know that this practice is followed 
in other companies, as well as ours. 
When we find men in our ranks who 
have both the potential and the desire to 
assume increasing responsibility at vari- 
ous levels of management, we are re- 
sponsible for providing them the op- 
portunity to enter the training program. 

Promotion from within very definitely 
tends to build employee morale, as most 
of us will undoubtedly agree. Promoting 
an employee who has been with you 10 
or 15 years and is well liked by his fel- 
low workers has a very favorable effect 
on the entire working force. 

Take an employee who is loyal, indus- 
trious, conscientious, cooperative and 
dependable, but lacks the minimum 
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educational background (probably some 
college training) which we believe is 
necessary if a person is to succeed as a 
supervisor. For this reason, and pos- 
sibly because some of us have felt that 
on occasion he has demonstrated either 
a lack of aggressiveness, or even too 
much aggressiveness, we have side- 
tracked him several times. 

Now, have we jumped to conclu- 
sions? The employee's record indicates 
that he has done a very good job on any 
assignment given him. His loyalty 
towards the company, enthusiasm for his 
job, and breadth of experience on dif- 
ferent operations make him a very de- 
sirable person to have around. He has 
received wage increases quite regularly 
because of his fine performance, yet we 
haven't seen fit to promote him. 

Shouldn't this man be given an op- 
portunity to enter the training program ? 
The job rotation method will give a 
number of other supervisors and de- 
partment heads a chance to appraise his 
ability. And then, too, the periodic ap- 
praisal and observation which are cus- 
tomary in the training program will cer- 
tainly reveal whether our selection has 
been sound. 


Explanation needed 

We will know whether a trainee is 
satisfactory, has a very good potential, 
or will fail. In most cases he will be 
successful, but occasionally one will be 
included in the program who won't 
quite measure up to our standard for 
supervisory employees. 

If, however, after considering these 
factors, we still feel that this employee 
doesn’t measure up to the standard of 
our supervisory training program, just 
what do we tell him, especially if we 
have meanwhile selected a young col- 
lege graduate for the training? Although 
unpleasant, only a complete explana- 
tion is the fair procedure with the un- 
qualified employee. (Incidentally the 
possibility of this result should have 
been most clearly explained to the can- 
didate at the time his possible enroll- 
ment was being discussed.) What effect 
do you suppose this will have on his 
immediate supervisor who recommended 
him, and on his fellow workers who 
have worked with him a number of 
years? Obviously, his supervisor as well 
as his fellow workers will feel that un- 
less a person has a college degree, he 
just doesn’t have a chance for promo- 
tion. This sort of attitude perhaps can 


destroy a person’s incentive to continue 
performing to the very best of his ability. 

Having convinced ourselves that there 
just isn’t anyone in our ranks who cag 
qualify for our training program, we 
must resort to outside assistance. Then 
we hire college graduates for this pro. 
gram. But doesn’t this hiring of college 
gtaduates to go directly into supervisory 
training programs have the serious 
weakness of setting aside some “fair. 
haired boys” and by implication tend to 
exclude all other employees from the 
opportunity to progress into the super. 
visory group? Does this not often have 
a disastrous effect on employee morale? 

In all probability, this result can be 
avoided if companies make a conscien. 
tious effort to keep two roads open, and 
offer opportunity for training and pro 
motions to both men in the ranks and 
college graduates. Experience has proved 
that the mortality rate with colleg 
graduates is high because either their in. 
terests haven’t really jelled or their lack 
of experience in an actual job situation 
makes them easy prey to what seems to 
be greener grass on the other side of the 
fence. 

It has been said that college-trained 
men stand a better chance of promotion 
than men without college training 
While this may not have been true 2) 
or more years ago, it seems to be ip 
creasingly evident among today’s get 
eration. One occasionally hears the 
mark that it’s desirable to have a fresh 
point of view brought in. But how dos 
this person “‘stack-up” against an ef 
ployee of 10 to 15 years service with 
the company? Is he as graciously a 
cepted? Is he made to “feel at home’ 
by the people assigned to train him! 
After spending $15,000 or more to train 
the young college graduate, what assur 
ance do we have that he will stay wit 
us? Some industries offer rather fa 
tastic salaries to certain college grade 
ates, especially those in technical field 

We at Michigan Consolidated 
lost several good potential supervisos 
in the college graduate category 
two or three years of training. But ® 
have not suffered this blow in cases @ 
upgtading from the ranks. We kno 
that not all college graduates succt 
and, too, that not all who succeed # 
college graduates. In addition, we kno 
that it takes many years to develop gm 
executives. 

Many large organizations today pi 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Nation’s gas leaders to hold annual 
conference in Washington, D. C., March 31, April 1-2 


Long-range view for management 





hat will be the manpower demands 
of our changing gas industry during 
the coming decade ? 

Is nuclear and solar energy a threat to 
our industry—or will they give us new 
gaseous fuels for our distribution and 
transmission lines ? 

What are the prospects for a con- 
tinuance of American prosperity, and 
can we foresee and overcome possible 
hindrances ? 

These are some of the long-range 
problems to be discussed at the 4th 
annual General Management Section 
Conference, according to the advance 
program just released by Marvin Chan- 
dler, Section vice-chairman and chair- 
man of the Arrangements Committee. 
The conference, with John H. Wim- 
berly, Section chairman, presiding, will 
be held at The Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 31, April 1 and 2. 

Other General Session subjects will 
deal with management topics such as 
marketing research, financial manage- 
ment, and scientific inventory control. 

General Session luncheons will be 
held on Monday and Wednesday. 

Robert W. Otto, president, American 
Gas Association, will preside at the first, 
and C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing 
director, will speak on the topic, “The 
Gas Industry, Today and Tomorrow.” 
The final luncheon on Wednesday will 
hear Richard Harkness, radio and tele- 
vision news commentator, speak on “‘Be- 
hind the Scenes in Washington.” 

An innovation on Tuesday, April 1, 
will give conference delegates the choice 
of attending one of three luncheons. 
The Committee on Economics will spon- 
sor a luncheon with Scott Hughes, senior 
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J. H. Wimberly, Section chair- 
man, will preside at meeting 


vice-president, Southern Union Gas Co., 
speaking on “Economic Implications of 
Gas Air Conditioning.” His presenta- 
tion, based on an analysis made by the 
Committee on Economics, will be fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by a panel dis- 
cussion on the same topic. Representa- 
tives of four General Management 
Section standing committees will discuss 
gas air conditioning from the point of 
view of their respective committees. 
Charles H. Gamble Jr., chairman, 
A. G. A. Task Group for Air Condition- 
ing, will discuss current research devel- 
opments. 

Another Tuesday luncheon will hear 
James N. Mosel, department of psy- 
chology, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, speak on “Testing and Training 
for Accident Prevention.” This luncheon 
will be sponsored by the Accident Pre- 
vention, Insurance and Personnel Com- 
mittees. 


Marvin Chandler is chairman 
of the Arrangements Committee 


The third Tuesday luncheon, spon- 
sored by the Purchasing and Stores Com- 
mittee, will have S. Lloyd Nemeyer, 
president, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
speaking on performance standards for 
a modern purchasing department. 

William Parker, formerly head of 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove market- 
ing research department, will speak at 
the Monday morning General Session 
on “Marketing Research: A Guide to 
Management Decision.” He will discuss 
the application of marketing research 
techniques to gas utility management 
and. will illustrate his talk with specific 
examples from gas utility case histories. 

Dr. Martin A. Elliott, director, In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, will be the 
final speaker Monday morning. He has 
chosen as the title of his presentation, 
“Today's Frontiers of Science Point to 
Bright Future for Gas Industry.” He 
will show that the gas industry is in an 
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excellent position to take advantage of 
developments in the conversion of nu- 
clear and solar energy because, unlike 
many forms of energy, gas can be stored 
and distributed at a minimum cost. He 
will discuss specific areas of application 
of these energy sources to gas produc- 
tion as part of a broad problem of con- 
version of all forms of energy into 
gaseous fuels. 

The importance of scientific inventory 
control to management will be the theme 
of W. Evert Welch, corporate consultant 
—inventory management, Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., who will be 
the opening speaker Tuesday morning. 
Mr. Welch will discuss the broad prin- 
ciples of inventory control improvement 
and the function inventory plays in man- 
agement. 

The business outlook both short and 
long term will be surveyed by J. Philip 
Wernette, professor of business admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, who 
will be the final speaker Tuesday morn- 
ing. A distinguished economist, educator 
and financial advisor, Dr. Wernette is 
the author of numerous articles and sev- 
eral books, the latest entitled, The Fu- 
ture of American Prosperity. He taught 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness for 18 years, became president of 
the University of New Mexico in 1945, 
and in 1948 joined the faculty of the 
University of Michigan. e 

Financial aspects of gas industry man- 
agement will be discussed by L. S. Reis, 
head of Reis and Chandler, Inc., who 
will be the first speaker Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Reis will cover current 
developments in the financial field and 
discuss some of the problems and meth- 
ods of financing a gas company, includ- 
ing the company investor's point of 
view. Mr. Reis’ firm acts in an advisory 
capacity for a number of utility com- 


panies, and is retained by insurance 
firms, investment banks and a major 
New York bank for consultation on 
utility investments. 

“The Changing Gas Industry: Man- 
power Implications,” is the topic of Eli 
Ginzberg, the concluding General Ses- 
sion speaker. Dr. Ginzberg, director, 
Conservation of Human Resources, Co- 
lumbia University, is one of the country’s 
outstanding experts on national man- 
power problems. He will identify the 
major manpower implications inherent 
in the recent rapid expansion of the gas 
industry and will point out the actions 
and adjustments that the gas industry 
must undertake to assure itself a fair 
share of the nation’s manpower resources 
for the decade ahead. In addition to his 
duties as professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Ginzberg is cur- 
rently serving as advisor to the Secretary 
of Labor and the Department of the 
Army. He is the author or co-author of 
more than a score of books; the most 
recent is entitled Effecting Change in 
Large Organization. 

As is customary at the General Man- 
agement Section Conferences, a portion 
of the time is allotted for open commit- 
tee meetings. During the three after- 
noons, meetings will be held by the 
Accident Prevention, Comparison of 
Competitive Services, Financial Man- 
agement, Insurance, Personnel, Pur- 
chasing and Stores, and Rate Committees. 

While all committee meetings are 
Open to interested observers, a number 
of the committees are, at the request of 
the Arrangements Committee, present- 
ing program-type meetings. The Pur- 
chasing and Stores Committee will pre- 
sent a full program of reports and special 
presentations on both Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. As mentioned above, 
Mr. Nemeyer will speak at a Purchasing 





and Stores luncheon on Tuesday. An- 
other guest speaker, Stuart P. Osborn, 
comptroller, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., will address the Tuesday after. 
noon session on the subject, “Purchasing 
and Stores Team Work: The Executive 
View.” The Purchasing and Stores 
group will tour Bethlehem Steel’s Spar- 
rows Point Plant. A bus will leave the 
Shoreham at 2 p.m., Wednesday. 

On Monday afternoon the Personnel 
Committee will present two reports of 
general interest; those of the Committee 
on Supervisory Testing, and the Task 
Committee on College Recruiting. Ip 
addition, Dwight S. Sargent, personnel 
director, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., will discuss “Flexible 
vs. Compulsory Retirement Policies; 
Some Economic Values.” 

The Rate Committee will meet 
Wednesday afternoon. ‘Recent Regula- 
tory Actions—Their Implications for 
the Gas Industry,” will be the topic of 
Robert S. Quig, rate manager, Ebasco 
Services Inc. Daniel Parson, director, 
A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics, will dis- 
cuss the long term outlook for energy 
demand and the use of gas. 

A program of entertainment for the 
ladies is being arranged for Tuesday, 
Tentative plans are for the ladies to have 
luncheon at the Iranian Embassy, witha 
brief tour of the Islamic Center and the 
Washington Cathedral, followed by tea 


at another Embassy. Transportation will 


be provided. 


Members planning to attend the Gen. 


eral Management Section Conference 
are urged to make their hotel reserva 
tions at once. They may be made 

communicating directly with Philip A 
Hollywood, The Shoreham, Washington 
8, D. C., or with the secretary, General 
Management Section, A. G. A. Heat 
quarters, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 





Singer Pat Boone builds gas restaurant in Denton, Texas 


ELEVISION and recording star Pat Boone 
is building a new restaurant, designed to 
seat 200 people, in Denton, Texas. The 
restaurant, all gas except for air conditioning, 


uses gas for ranges, coffee urns, toasters, 
water heating and heating. 

Plans include Pat Boone’s appearance at 
the restaurant’s opening this month, and his 


appearance at North Texas State College 
the same day. | 

Manager of the restaurant is a Denton re 
dent. The area is served by Lone Star Gas G 


Wisconsin Public Service to celebrate 75th anniversary 


| gar arg Public Service Corp. will 
celebrate its 75th anniversary this year. 
The utility, which serves a 10,000 square 
mile area, was incorporated under the laws 
of the state of Wisconsin on July 17, 1883, 
as the Oshkosh Gas Light Company. 
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The name of the Oshkosh company was 
changed to the present corporate title in 
1922, when a large number of small operat- 
ing utilities were merged into the newly- 
formed Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

No records are available to indicate the 


total investment in the original Oshkosh Gas 
Light Co., but in 1922, Public Service had 
plant and property valued at $16 million 
Today, the total invested to bring modem 
electric and gas service to customers in thi 
area has reached $144 million. 
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General Sales Manager 
The East Ohio Gas Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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hen we discuss revenue in the gas 

industry, we customarily divide it 
into three parts: residential, industrial, 
and commercial. And when we do the 
dividing, we generally end up in an ar- 
gument about the relative values of 
these parts. 

You have no doubt heard many dis- 
cussions as to the comparative merits of 
residential load versus industrial load, 
and you probably have agreed with one 
viewpoint or the other, depending on 
which side of the fence you happened to 
be sitting on at the time. 

The residential and industrial parts of 
our business call forth discussion be- 
cause they are so active, because they 
have glamour, because they stand out so 
prominently. They rise and fall with 
economic trends and are so noted in 
newspapers and business magazines. On 
the industrial side, new products are de- 
veloped, new plants move into the area. 
Area development councils are con- 
stantly checking to see if they can bring 
new industry into the area. 

On the residential side, new housing 
developments spring up over night. Ex- 
hausted and devaluated areas of cities 
are demolished and rebuilt with area de- 
velopment plans. New towns suddenly 
appear around new industries. The ac- 
tivity is exciting. Residential appliance 
business develops new products, new 
models and generally reaches a high 
pitch of competition with our electric 
counterparts. 

Out of nowhere, beginning in the 
40's, the residential space heating busi- 
ness climbed to fantastic saturations 
so that in some areas companies are now 
serving 85 to 90 per cent of their resi- 
dential customers with space heating 
gas. Much of this business fell into our 
laps because of the relative low cost of 
gas when compared with its competitive 
fuels. 

The point I am making is that every- 
one spends his time discussing the in- 
dustrial and residential parts of our busi- 
ness. No one argues very often or asks 
many questions about the third part of 
our business: commercial. Our commer- 
cial business has changed little over the 
years except to grow. It has had great 
growth, but few people can tell you 
how large that growth has been. 


Editor’s Note—This paper has had such impact 
on the minds of our industry’s leaders that the 
A.G.A. Board of Directors has requested that 
it be reprinted and distributed to all member 
company presidents for top level review. 


It has little glamour. The changes in 
the nature of this commercial business 
have been mainly a matter of definition. 
Originally the business consisted princi- 
pally of restaurants and hotels, but other 
enterprises have been added. Depending 
upon the rate structure, the location in 
the country, or some other totally un- 
connected reason, such businesses as 
laundries, bakeries, tire recapping estab- 
lishments, apartment houses, schools, 
churches, or commercial buildings may 
be defined as commercial business ac- 
cording to the tastes and prejudices of 
the company that is doing the defining. 

As a result of all this, the commercial 
business has been calmly appreciated, 
totally unsung, and generally ignored. 
The heart of our commercial business is 
concerned with large volume food cook- 
ing and preparation. This business may 
be located in a restaurant, institution, 
club, factory cafeteria, school, church, or 
a small independently operated bakery. 

We have always taken this portion of 
our commercial business for granted. 
We have accepted it as something that 
is our due. In many cases we have done 
little to get this business and even less 
to encourage it. We have generally not 
even recorded it. I would venture to say 
that very few of you could return to 
your companies and get, from existing 
records, the exact volumes of gas you are 
selling to food preparation centers for 
food preparation. 

Despite this general attitude, we still 
do have this business. Our competition 
has made inroads in some parts of the 
country with the commercial electric 
range, the electric fryer, and the electric 
bake oven; but generally they have been 
less successful with these annoying de- 
vices than they have been with their 
domestic cousins, the household electric 
range and the electric dryer. Competitive 
restaurant owners who must render good 
service, supply fine food, and do both of 
these at a profit, accept commercial gas 
cooking in most cases as the best method 
of doing a difficult job. 

The fact that we still have the busi- 
ness is something for which we cannot 
take much credit. The reasons have been 
bound up with comparative costs and 
with long-time habit. A husband may 
say, “My wife does the cooking, and if 
she wants electricity, that’s OK. It only 
costs a few cents more anyway.” But the 
average restaurant owner is struggling to 
make a profit on a small margin, and he 
can’t afford to ignore those “few cents” 
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and pamper the whim of a chef who 
wants electric cooking. 

Fortunately, few chefs want it. The 
average chef has been accustomed to 
cooking with gas. If he is a good chef, 
he is a creative artist, and that means 
he is probably somewhat temperamental. 
He has enough problems with his 
sauces and roasts without trying to adapt 
himself to a new and different piece of 
equipment or method of cooking. 

It would appear that we can draw the 
following conclusions. The commercial 
load is good, stable business to have. It 
hasn't been a hard business to get and 
we really haven't had much trouble 
holding it. Therefore, let's just coast 
along and not borrow trouble. 

Let's establish one point immediately. 
Commercial cooking is not just good 
business to have—it's probably the best 
business you can get. 

First, it is generally sold at the top 
rate. Therefore it is one of our top 
revenue producers per Mcf. 

Second, it is a constant, non-peaking 
load. People eat just as much and just 
as often in July as they do in January; 
and today, with air conditioning, they 
eat out just as much in August as they 
do in April. Gas for commercial cooking 
is sold 365 days a year, and usually it is 
sold with a relatively equal pull through 
the daytime hours. 

Third, most food preparation centers 
are generally situated in populated areas. 
A distribution system exists. You don’t 
have to build fantastic line extensions to 
get the business. 

Finally, the tools of commercial 
cookery—the gas-designed cooking equip- 
ment of today—are produced by many 
sound and solvent manufacturers. The 
equipment is being constantly improved 
and re-designed to make it more com- 
petitive with electrical cooking equip- 
ment, both in cost and in performance. 

In short, this business is too good and 
too valuable to lose. | know of no faster 
or more certain way to lose it than by 
concluding, in a spirit of complacency, 
that we cannot lose it. When that hap- 
pens, we will wake up some morning to 
discover that the opposition has been in 
the house and has ridden off with the 
family fortune. 

Our electrical competitors are schem- 
ing hungrily for all forms of base load 
electrical business. They, too, are in the 
business of supplying energy, and if this 
commercial cooking load is profitable for 
us, it certainly must be profitable for them. 
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The answer, as we see it, is to take the 
same basic step that first occurs to any 
prudent business man who wants to hold 
business that is threatened. It is the 
secret of protecting any business, not 
just gas business. I am talking about 
service. 

In commercial cooking sales, there is 
service—and service. You can try to do 
as little of it as possible, and do it in 
a half-hearted manner with casually 
trained personnel whose real responsi- 
bilities lie elsewhere. 

Or you can depend upon the manu- 
facturer of the equipment to do it— 
maybe. Or you can turn it over to a 
service company in your area. Some of 
these companies do a fine, conscientious 
job, some give the work a lick and a 
promise, and others do a poor job. But 
in any event these companies are inter- 
ested in service and not in sales. 

On the other hand, you can provide 
service with trained specialists on your 
own payroll. You can act as though 
every concern of the restaurant manager 
or institution head is your own concern. 
You can let him know that his business 
is something you want and can’t afford 
to lose. This is the way my own company 
does it, and this is the program I want 
to describe. 


Holds commercial load 


Our program has paid off. We are 
holding more than 95 per cent of our 
commercial load from year to year. The 
major institutions and restaurants in our 
area cook with gas. There may be an 
electric fryer here and there, but basically 
the accepted method is gas. 

We attribute this record to our com- 
mercial sales and service organization. 
This set-up is available to any gas dis- 
tributing utility. It can be introduced 
without great cost into any company’s 
operating department and sales depart- 
ment. 

Our food service policy is built around 
the following practices. 

First, we don’t use general customer 
service men for restaurant and institu- 
tional service. Instead, we build a man 
who is an expert in commercial cooking. 
After we have him trained, we don’t 
limit him to adjusting the air shutter on 
a couple of top burners. He is set up so 
that he can completely service the equip- 
ment, adjust thermostats, replace valves, 
and do other minor mechanical service 
on the equipment. 


He is also kept abreast of new de. 
velopments and improvements in com- 
mercial equipment. His continuing edu- 
cation is accomplished at the regular 
twice-a-month meetings of the sales 
force with the service force, by attending 
service schools frequently, and by work- 
ing on actual demonstrations with new 
equipment. 

This service is rendered free of charge. 

Perhaps you would not have enough 
commercial work to keep this man busy 
40 hours a week. In that case, we sug- 
gest that you let him spend his extra 
time on residential service or some simi- 
lar occupation, but at the same time 
make his principal and primary respon- 
sibility the servicing of the commercial 
business in his area. 

Second, we don’t wait for the com- 
mercial customer to call us in for service. 
We have established a pattern of service 
requirements for all of our commercial 
customers. We schedule every commer- 
cial cooking establishment for a periodic 
call, depending on type and size. 

We recognize that the bar with a hot 
plate doesn’t need a service call every 30 
days. We do feel, however, that it will 
do us a lot of good, and not take too 
much time, if our customer service man 
looks at that hot plate every six months, 
or at least once a year. 

On the other hand, we do feel that 
the kitchen in the principal hospital or 
in the leading hotel warrants our atten- 
tion at least once a month. The gas 
equipment installed in either of those 
kitchens probably cost between five and 
ten thousand dollars. The gas load is 
substantial. 

To be more specific, our schedule calls 
for one group of institutions and restau- 
rants to be serviced every 30 days; the 
second group to be serviced every 90 
days; the third group, every six months; 
and the fourth group, once a year. 

One point to remember in this con- 
nection is that the frequent service call 
tends to reduce the extent of the service 
actually needed. When you check an 
installation every 30 days, you correct 
small failures before they become major 
catastrophes. The first call, to be sure, 
may run into some time and straighten- 
ing up, but those which follow it are 
generally much simpler as a result of 
good work already performed. 

Third, we believe that there must be 
a commercial salesman or commercial 
technician in the sales department who 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By WHITNEY E. McDOWELL 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
El Paso, Texas 


n July, 1955, the El Paso Natural Gas 

Co. applied punched-card accounting 
machines and methods to their calcula- 
tion of gas measurement charts. The 
scope of this paper will be to explain 
the method of EPNG’s machine calcula- 
tion, including the inter-departmental 
relationships and controls required to 
effect an efficient operation. 

It will be assumed, herein, that the 
reader has no prior knowledge of 
punched-card methods or machines and 
the writer will endeavor to outline the 
basic functions and operating principles 
of the various types of machines used in 
this operation. 

It shall not be inferred or implied 
that these formulae, methods or ma- 
chines are the only ones available which 
will yield the required solution. 

The IBM card may be thought of as 
the source and/or ending document by 
which the various types of machines re- 
ceive their input and/or emit their out- 
put. The card dimensionally is approxi- 
mately 7” by 3” and has 80 vertical 
columns into which holes may be 
punched to represent numeric or alpha- 
betic characters. Figure 1 shows a 
punched card and the numbers, letters 
and characters that the holes represent to 
the machines. 

The IBM accounting machine or “‘tab” 
as it is commonly known is a printing 
and accumulating machine, the primary 
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Figure 3 


Flow Diagram of Machine Calculation of Measurement Charts 














Control Group 


UNIT ITEMS OPERATIONS 
FIELD 1. Chart identification block addressographed in 
OFFICE the field office. 
2. Chart installed at meter, “time on” is recorded 
in “time” block. 
3. Chart removed from meter, “time off’ recorded 
in “time” block. 
4. Charts are forwarded to home office, El Paso, 
Texas. 
MEASUREMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


. Charts are received by measurement department, 


control group who edits and distributes them. 


function of which is to prepare written 
reports from punched-card input. The 
machine is controlled from a flexibly 
wired plugboard and can print from all 
or any portion of cards fed into it. The 
tab can either add or subtract digital 
information punched in the card for the 
purpose of printing group totals. 

The IBM sorter is a single-feed ma- 
chine the chief utility of which is to sort 
or arrange to any desired sequence a 
group or deck of IBM cards. The sorter 
consists physically of a number of in- 
dependent card pockets equal to the 
number of possible digit punches which 
may be found in any column. The sorter 
operates at about 650 cards per minute 
and to sort any particular field in the 
card requires a number of passes through 
the machine equal to the size (or num- 
ber of columns) in the field. 

The IBM collator is a dual-feed input 
and four-pocket output machine, the 
main function of which is to collate or 
merge two independent decks or groups 
of cards into one combined group. In 
such an operation, it is necessary that 
each of the two decks going into the 
input side of the machine be prear- 
ranged or sorted into the same sequence 
order. 





The collator also is capable of select- 
ing into other pockets cards from either 
feed whose control numbers are un- 
matched by cards in the other feed. The 
collator, then, becomes an important 
tool in any tabulating installation where 





procedure requires that a deck of cards 
containing variable information be 
merged with another deck of cards con- 
taining constant information or data. 
The IBM type 650 calculator is a 
dual-feed machine which performs all 
normal arithmetic functions, table look- 





ups and can test its own intermediate 
results for zero or sign balances. The 
input-feed accepts data from _pre- 
punched cards; the output-feed punches 
calculated results into originally “blank” 
cards. The “650” is an internally stored 











b-~~ 
Purchase vhs 
Group and 6. Make entries in data blocks. 
Sales Group 
IS 
Entagpenee 7. Integrates charts and records difference in 
cane proper block. 
oN 
8. Stamps chart number on charts, and forwards 
Control Group them to IBM section of administrative services 
department. 
ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE Aw 
SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT, 9. Transcribe data from charts to punched-card 
IBM form. 
SECTION 
Key Punch 
Machine 


program type of calculator, meaning 
that the instructions or orders for per- 
forming a given sequence of calculations 
are put into the memory of the machine 
before any data items. 

Hence, in order to perform any cal- 
culating job on the ‘650’, it must first 
be loaded with or fed a deck of in- 
struction cards which pertain strictly to 
that calculating job to be performed. 





Capacity-wise the ‘650’ consists of 
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2,000 “words” or units of storage, each 
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unit of which can accommodate a ten 
digit number and its associated sign. 

The IBM key punch machine is a 
punched-card originating device. The 
input to the machine is via a keyboard 
similar to that of a conventional type- 
writer, operated manually. The output 
is in the form of punched-cards. The 
basic function of the machine is to tran- 
scribe, through the key-punch operator, 
information from any written source 
document to card form. Once the basic 
data have been so transcribed, then the 
corresponding punched-card becomes, 
in effect, the source document for all 
subsequent machine operations. 

The IBM transfer posting machine 
(or “poster”) is a single purpose ma- 
chine used to transfer information from 
any report written on the IBM account- 
ing machine (or “tab”) to any other 
document. 

Before entering into a discussion on 
calculations and procedure, it will be 
advantageous to discuss the orifice chart 
back-print that was devised to work com- 
patibly with the machine operation. 

Referring to figure 2, note that the 
back-print is divided into six basic sec- 
tions: 

1. The identification block is nor- 
mally completed in the field offices by 
the chart changers prior to their chart 
changing runs. Addressograph plate sys- 
tems have been provided, wherever prac- 
tical, to increase the efficiency of this 
operation. 

2. The time block is also executed by 
the chart changer but during the chart 
tun. It provides for recording the dates 
and times on and off. Ample room has 
also been provided for any remarks the 
chart changer may be required to make 
for the benefit of the home office meas- 
urement staff. 

3. The data block is filled in by the 
home office measurement personnel upon 
receipt of the chart from the field. This 
block includes all data of a variable 
nature required for a volume calculation 
upon the particular chart. 

4. The integrator difference block is 
entered by the integrator operators im- 
mediately after integrating the chart. 
Double register adding machines have 
been provided for this purpose, one for 
each integrator. The operator places the 
start reading into the machine negatively 
before integrating, the stop reading goes 
into the machine positively after inte- 
grating and the difference is then printed 
directly on the chart. 
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5. The batch-chart number is stamped 
on the chart by the measurement con- 
trols group just prior to sending the 
chart to the IBM section. This number 
is provided as a reference number for 
the IBM section and is never duplicated 
within a month’s business. 

6. The result block is executed by the 
IBM section at the completion of the 
calculation. This is effected by the trans- 
fer posting process as discussed in the 
section, “machines.” 

To illustrate the complete measure- 
ment calculation procedure, let us fol- 
low a single chart through its complete 
course of company activities (see figure 
3). 

1. A new chart is first addresso- 
graphed in the field office by the chart 
changer prior to his chart run. Here the 
identification block is filled in with the 
following items: (a) station or meter 
number, (b) meter serial number, (c) 
location name; i.e., well name in the 
case of a gas purchase or station name 
in the case of a sale, (d) line size, (e) 
plate size, (f) pressure base at which 
the base volume is to be calculated, and 
(g) contract with, or the name of the 
producer or producers in the case of a 
purchase well. 

2. When the chart is placed in service 
at the meter, the chart changer records 
the chart “‘on’”’ time in the time block. 

3. When the chart is removed from 
the meter by the changer he records the 
chart “‘off’’ time in the time block. 

Note that in figure 2, in respect to 
steps (1), (2) and (3) that the meter 
number is 3003602, it is a sale to the 
Southwest Public Service Co., the meter 
is on a 10-inch line and has a 61/4-inch 
plate and the particular chart in question 
was on 24 hours. 

4. The charts are then sent to the 
home office in El Paso via the mails or 
air-freight as the time of the month war- 
rants. 

5. The charts are received at the 
home office by the controls group of the 
measurement department which sorts 
and disseminates them to either the pur- 
chase group or the sales group for fur- 
ther processing. 

6. The purchase and sales groups 
then execute the data block on the chart 
with the following information: (a) the 
record date of the chart, (b) chart tem- 
perature from an accompanying ther- 
mometer chart, (c) chart gravity from 
an accompanying gravitometer chart, 
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(d) hours operated, (e) days operated, 
if known to be required by either the 
accounting or proration departments 
and (f) the average gage pressure as 
taken from the record side of the chart. 

7. The charts are then sent to the in- 
tegrator group which integrates them 
and records the integrator difference in 
the integrator difference block. For con- 
venience the charts are integrated in 
batches of from 50 to 100. The inte- 
grator difference is placed on the chart 
with a double register adding machine, 
the start and stop reading having been 
previously entered into the register 
minus and plus, respectively. Hence, by 
virtue of the second register in the ma- 
chine, it is possible to extract a “batch 
total” for the complete batch of charts 
which, of course, will be the sum of the 
individual integrator differences. The 
batch of charts, the adding machine tape 
and the “batch total” are then forwarded 
to the control group. 

8. The control group now will for- 
ward the charts from the measurement 
department to the administrative serv- 
ices departments’ IBM section. Before 
conveyance, the control group gives each 
chart a “batch-chart” number, comprised 
of a 3-digit batch number and a 3-digit 
chart number. This is done with a Bates 
consecutive numbering stamp and each 
chart for the month thus receives a 
unique reference number. After number- 
ing, the number of charts per batch is 
logged with its respective batch num- 
ber, and the “‘batch total’’ is also re- 
corded in the log and penciled on the 
first chart of each batch. This batch total 
thus becomes an initial control figure for 
the IBM section in its subsequent op- 
erations. 

9. The first step in the punched-card 
phase of the procedure occurs at the key 
punch machine where the pertinent data 
from each chart will be transcribed into 
card form. Reference to figures 2 and 4 
will illustrate the correspondence be- 
tween the chart and the key punched 
card. Note that on the card, fields of 
prescribed lengths and particular loca- 
tions have been provided, the inference 
being that all orifice charts will be 
punched in an identical manner. One 
card is punched per chart, and the key 
punched cards will emanate from the 
machine in the same sequence as were 
the charts from which they were 
punched. 

10. The key punched cards now move 
from the key punch station to the ac- 
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counting machine or “tab” station. 
Here, the cards are tabulated to yield 
totals of integrator differences by batch. 
This operation constitutes, more or less, 
a proof of integrator difference punch- 
ing and also insures against inadvertent 
loss of charts or cards. The tabulated 
batch totals are visually checked against 
the penciled ‘batch totals” recorded on 
the first chart by measurements’ contro] 
gtoup and, if they agree, the IBM 
process continues. 

11. The cards are next handled at the 
sorter station where all cards from all 
batches are now sorted on columns 1 
through 7 which arranges them into 
meter number sequence. This step sim- 
ply is a preparatory operation for the 
step to follow. It should be remembered 
at this point that these cards contain 
information of a variable nature but do 
not suffice for a complete calculation in 
themselves. 

12. The key punched cards, now 
sorted to meter number sequence, go to 
the collating station, where the IBM 
collator will merge them with a deck of 
permanent cards kept on file in the IBM 
section. These cards are known as orifice 
masters (see figure 5). 

The orifice masters contain that in- 
formation or data which might be called 
constant; i.e., these cards may be used 
and reused until such time that a phys- 
ical change occurs in the line size, plate 
size, inert composition of the gas, pres- 
sure base for base volume or range of 
meter. These cards are initiated at the 
key punch station, being punched from 
a special control form executed and fur- 
nished by the measurement control 
group. 

The collator, being a dual-feed ma- 
chine, merges the orifice masters and 
the key punched cards by meter number 
yielding a resultant combined or com- 
posite deck of cards consisting of orifice 
masters (the constants), and key punched 
cards (the variables). The combined 
deck is, of course, primarily in meter 
number sequence, but within each meter 
number group, the key punched cards 
will be immediately preceded by their 
respective orifice masters. 

13. The cards now flow to the type 
650 calculator station where they can 
now be calculated to obtain volumes at 
the base and other desired pressures. 

The merged orifice master and key 
punched deck is loaded into the read, 
or input, feed of the ‘650’; blank ot 
unpunched cards are loaded into the 
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punch, or output, feed. In this operation 
the machine assimilates data from both 
types of input cards, goes through a 
series of data transfer and calculating 
operations and punches one output card 
for each input card of the keypunch 
variety. 

The output (see figure 6), and for- 
mulae of this step are as follows: 


(a) Meter number = 3003602 
(b) Producer number = 0580 
(c) Date = 07 166 

(d) Days operated = 00 

(e) Gravity = 0.660 

(f) Gage pressure = 0068 (psi) 


It should be pointed out here that if 
it had not been necessary to calculate a 
new F, and Y factor for each chart 
change, then the values of F, and Y 
could have been in the coefficient ob- 
viating steps (n) and (0) above. 

(p) Supercompressibility indices “A” 
and “B” = 068 and 059. The indices 
“A” and “B” are punched into the out- 
put card on this run to be used on the 
following machine run to determine the 
F,,, factor. The method of determination 
of these index values will be discussed at 
greater length in step (14) below. 

(q) Pressure range index code = 1. 
This code is punched out for the express 





(g) Coefficient = 009794.000 (@ 14.94, 0.630G., 60°F) 


(h) Machine constant = 00.447 
(i) Factor code = 1 

(j) Batch-chart number = 285075 
(k) Integrator difference = 3727 


(1) Pressure Base minus 10 psi = 4.900 


(m) Gravity and Temperature Correction Factor = 








BP, =x v( Base Temp. Abs. ) x — = 


Flow Temp. Abs. 


Gas Gravity 


520 « 0.630 — 0.9808 





_ V (056 + 460) X 0.660 


(n) Reynolds Factor = 


B 
F, = —=——- + 1 
VhwPr 





C, xX K, x ID 





since \/hyp, = H 
Bx<H 





F. = 


Where, 


then 


.0316 X 24 





C XK, XID + |= 0.7071 X 00.447 X 3727 


+ 1 = 1.0006 


B =A.G.A. factor for Reynolds number 


H = Hours operated 


C, = Square root chart coefficient 
K,, = Machine constant 
ID = Integrator difference 


(0) Expansion factor = 


Y= (Y,— 1) (+) +1 


where Y, = Y @ a=! 


C. x kK Xx © 





and since \/hp, = 


H 





Pa 


K ID \? 
oP = (SX KX Y then 





Y= (Y,—1) x| 


px exe | 
H X (P+ A) 


+1 





= (0.9757 —1) X | 


where, P, = Gage Pressure 


3727 X 0.7071 X 00.447 |? 
24 X (0068 + 14.12) 


4+ 1= 0.9913 


A = Average Atmospheric pressure at meter 
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purpose of facilitating sorting for the 
following run. It has a direct relation to 
the supercompressibility indices, and will 
be more fully explained. 

At the completion of this run the in- 
put feed cards are sorter separated, the 
orifice master cards being returned to 
their permanent file, and key punched 
cards being destroyed since they have no 
further utility. 

The output feed cards remain at the 
“650” calculator at station since they 
become the input for the next step in 
the procedure. 

14. On the second pass through the 
“650” there are three basic subdivisions 
to the calculating routine: (a) the de- 
termination of the F,, factor, (b) the 
extension of the several factors and data 
involved to obtain a corrected volume at 
base pressure and (c) the conversion of 
the corrected volume at base pressure to 
four other pressure bases. 

At present El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
is employing bulletins TS-402 and 
TS-461 of the California Natural Gaso- 
line Association for F,, values. These 
bulletins consist essentially of tables and 
the supercompressibility factors are ob- 
tained basically by look-up methods: 
TS-402 dealing with pressures under 
500 psi, TS-561 with pressures over 500 
psi. Although each of the look-up 
schemes is similar, there is enough dif- 
ference in their use to warrant a short 
explanation of each: 

TS-402: 


(a) A table is entered on gage pres- 
sure and specific gravity to obtain an un- 
corrected factor, Fyyo; 

(b) A second table is subsequently 
entered on F,,,, and temperature to ob- 
tain a final, corrected factor, Fyy¢. 


TS-461: 


(a) The first table is entered on spe- 
cific gravity to obtain uncorrected values 
of pseudocritical pressures and tempera- 
tures, P., and T.,; 

(b) These values are then corrected 
for inert components Nz and CO, by 
the following formulae: 


Poe = Peo + Peorr, 

Tet = Teo + Teorr, the amounts and 
signs of the P and T corrections having 
been punched in the orifice master cards. 

(c) A second table is entered on the 
indices P.¢ and gage pressure to obtain 
reduced pressure, P,; 

(d) A third table is similarly entered 
on the indices T,, and temperature to 
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obtain the reduced temperature, T,, 
1\ (e) Finally a fourth table is entered 


a ] on P, and T, to obtain the F,, value. 
oo papecesooooososssoossooooseses J i 
ve suy eevee SSSSvVaeaesnnnenanansen As mentioned In steps 13 (p) and 13 


igerapadsrtaeeaoaeccapatspassprraeatgagutvacaeasstagggatgaggagggyeey 















(q) a portion of the look-up work is 
done in the first pass through the 650, 
EEE EE LER EEE LECCE CECE CEE EO SEES viz. obtaining indices “A” and 7 and 
SSBSSBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS555555 the pressure range index code. In the 
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PERT LRRRRR ERR REEEESRES EES RESRERLE, pressure converted to a look-up index, 
sgeeeaeccecccecesecesesssececaecacs B” = temperature converted to a 
rioagggsisscogaseaggagssessaassgssssas look-up index. In the case of over 500 
° Che Fee VP VH SEY UUBHAHHBEHHE ae ” 
psi gas, “A” = reduced pressure, P,; 





“B” = sadecat temperature, T,. Berta: 
nately P, and T, can be mathematically 
calculated by relatively simple formulae, 




































- Fi which obviates storing a pair of sizable 
water n arr. % - . 
. tables in the memory of the machine. 
ongeeg 1 Pawel gogo opigogooosccc0000000 The pressure range index code is a 
aes » saeee OP) ie ee oe ° ° e 2 
EEEEE) OOD RRED RRR REEED Oe i Ty RR single digit code, 1 through 4, which 
= 222222 a7... corresponds to the gage pressure of the 
2g33g33 3/3 3 3/3/3]3 33.93 3)9/33393)933333333333¢ chart: 
o44aaae “aad WAGadablecaaaacssaeaaeaees Code 1— 0 through 99 psi 
555555 5/5 55 SSssppplssssspsssssssssss 2 Code 2 — 100 through 199 psi 
Geeeges 6/6 6 6 FCC ESERIES SESS GESSEESEESE Code 3 — 200 through 499 psi and 
DVDITINIIIANITID RR] RRR R ee eee ee ee UU UU Code 4 = over 500 psi 
sasees eee See eeeieseesisesseeseeses 
999999 a siag gs sss isles messnabeansanaztsessyats Immediately prior to the second 650 
anneee Tit me pass the output cards from the previous 


























run are sorted on the pressure range 
index code to yield up to four pressure 
range groups. 

The output cards from the first 650 
run then become the input for the sec- 
ond run, their order of sequence into 
the machine being the pressure range 
index code. Each of the four groups, 
however, is preceded by a group of 
master “load’’ cards which contain the 





Figure 5 = Orifice Master 
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TTTTTY PEED PEE EEEEeE EEE! CEE) | CEE Ee) CEE ee Eee ee ed 
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seeege TT od) Dod Do eo og) Go Co values for the cards that follow. Ob- 
7777297 nt 6 TD ERELRERLRERLE) ERE) URED Lu bf Len RRR RR eee viously, for reasons of machine memory 
eeneee COOMeaeccecegecececccccccceccecijegecensccsececssgegeccesecssecgies economy, each of the four table-load 
soanegs mt agege i groups is stored in the same locations of 

storage. The remainder of the calculat- 
ing instructions is the same for each of 
the four groups and satisfies the formula, 
V. = ID XK Ky, X C X F,F; X F, X 
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Figure 6 = Run #1 Output 
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Figure 7 = Run #2 Output 
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In extending the formula to obtain V, 
the machine examines the factor code 
on the input card to determine which of 
the four factors is applicable. Hence, in 
the case of the illustrative example, the 
F,, = 1.0070. 

V.. = 3727 X 00.447 * 009794.00 
Xx 0.9808 X 1.0006 x 0.9913 
1.0070 = 15,986 Mcf. 

The output of the second run would 
appear as follows, see figure 7: 


(a) Meter number = 3003602 

(b) Producer number = 0580 

(c) Date = 07 166 

(d) Days operated = 00 

(e) Gravity = 0.660 

(f) Gage pressure = 0068 

(g) Fpy = 1.0070 

(h) V,. = 15,986 

(i) Coefficient pressure base code = 5 
(j) Batch-chart number = 285075 

(k) Volume @ 14.650 psi = 16,259 
(1) Volume @ 14.900 psi = 15,986 
(m) Volume @ 15.025 psi = 15,853 
(n) Volume @ 16.400 psi = 14,523 


Upon completion of this 650 run we 
now have two IBM cards per chart cal- 
culated; one from each of the 650 runs. 
Both decks of cards now proceed to the 
sorter station for the next operation. 

15. The next operation is to sort or 
arrange both decks of result cards to 
batch-chart sequence. The combined 
sorted deck now flows to the ‘“‘tab’’ sta- 
tion where a printed report will eventu- 
ate. 

16. At the “tab” station the cards 
feed into the machine in batch-chart se- 
quence and the “tab” is controlled to 
perform the following functions: 


(a) To print on a single line portions 
of the information found on each of the 
two batch-chart card groups; batch-chart 
number, meter number, machine con- 
stant, hourly coefficient, F,F,, F,, Y, Fpy 
and V,, 

(b) To accumulate and place into a 
machine counter the integrator differ- 
ence from the first card of each batch- 
chart group, and 

(c) To recognize when the cards 
feeding into the machine change from 
one batch number to another, to tempo- 
tatily suspend card feeding and to print 
out the total of all the integrator differ- 
ences for the batch group preceding. 


This report, called the transfer post- 
ing report, is printed on an unruled 
continuous form which is backed, as it 
travels through the machine carriage, by 
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a continuous reverse-carbon form. Hence 
when the run is concluded and the car- 
bon is stripped from the main form, 
the report will be printed on both sides ; 
an inked-ribbon impression on the front 
and a carbon-deposit mirror-image on 
the rear. This report is printed in this 
machine in order to facilitate its use in 
transfer posting as described in step 17, 
below. 

Before proceeding to the next opera- 
tion the machine operator visually com- 
pares the batch integrator totals against 
the control figures on the first chart of 
each batch (see steps 8 and 10). If the 
totals are still in agreement, loss of no 
IBM cards is assured and the procedure 
continues. 

17. For the next operation the 
punched cards are temporarily set aside 
and, instead, the transfer posting report 
and the original charts flow to the trans- 
fer posting machine station. Hence, 
since the lines of result information on 
the report and the charts are in identical 
batch-chart sequence, the machine can 
post or transfer the information from 
the report to the result box of the chart, 
figure 2 (F). 

18. The cards, temporarily set aside 
at the conclusion of step 16, now move 
to the sorter station where, in one pass, 
they are separated into two groups cor- 
responding to the first and second 650 
runs. The cards from the first run, figure 
6, are now destroyed since they have no 
further use. The cards from the second 
run, figure 7, remain at the sorter sta- 
tion for the next operation. 

19. The remaining group of cards 
from the completion of step 18 are now 
further sorted to producer number, me- 
ter number and date and then go to the 
“tab” station for the next operation. 

20. The cards from above are now 
listed, one line per card, to yield a 
statistical report consisting of the same 
indicative and result information as is 
on the punched card. The cards used in 
this step are now filed with other similar 
cards comprising prior month-to-date 
calculations. 

21. The completed orifice charts, the 
statistical report and the transfer posting 
report are now sent by the IBM section 
to the measurement department control 
group which, upon receipt, first checks 
the batch totals on the transfer posting 
report against their equivalent logged 
totals (see step 8) to satisfy that no 
charts have become lost in their inter-de- 
partmental travel. The completed charts 


and the statistical report is then dissemi- 
nated to the appropriate sections of the 
measurement department to be utilized 
as required, 

This completes the daily procedures. 

El Paso Natural Gas is presently 
calculating approximately 35,000 orifice 
charts per month via the punched card 
method. These are divided in number 
about half and half between daily and 
weekly charts. However, since all of the 
charts in the gathering and distribution 
system cannot be changed in one and the 
same day, the resultant influx of charts 
into the home office and the machine 
section is reasonably constant and devoid 
of extreme “peaks.” 

This condition is a more or less ideal 
one in respect to a machine operation in 
that it minimizes the number of ma- 
chines of any given type required to 
handle the most adverse load. In this 
respect the over-all machine operation 
has worked very satisfactorily for the 
company and has further enabled the 
administrative services department to 
better utilize punched card equipment 
that had previously been installed for 
accounting and engineering use. 

There are several other ‘‘fringe’’ bene- 
fits that ensue as a result of the avail- 
ability of the 650 run No. 2 cards; viz., 
they are used to machine write monthly 
volume statements which are sent to the 
various producers; they provide for a 
machine written detail and summary 
ledger record for the measurement de- 
partment; they are reproduced or dupli- 
cated and the duplicates provide source 
information or data for proration de- 
partment punched card operations; and, 
finally, the cards themselves become the 
source for the monthly gas accounting 
punched card operations. 

Hence, as a result of the measurement 
calculation punched card operation, sev- 
eral other would-be costly and lengthy 
key punching procedures (as well as the 
manual preparatory operations that would 
have to precede them) are eliminated. 

In an endeavor to affix a time element 
to the machine-procedure, it should be 
stated that about 2,000 charts per day 
are processed through the IBM section 
and that charts entering the IBM section 
at the beginning of any 8-hour shift are 
completely processed and returned to the 
measurement department at the end of 
the same shift. 

This time would roughly be divided 
as follows: 2 hours of key punching, 1 
hour of ‘‘tab” proofing and preparatory 
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merging, 114 hours of 650 calculating, 
and 314 hours transfer posting and 
“tab” reports. To increase operator efh- 
ciency, the transfer posting machines are 
operated by the key punch operators 
since the work loads on these two ma- 
chine types are generally out of phase. 

There has been some speculation at 
El Paso Natural Gas regarding the 





changes or modifications that would be 
required in our present system, in the 
event that the A. G. A. No. 3 report 
should supersede the CNGA tables for 
supercompressibility. One possible solu- 
tion would be to change the program- 
ming on the first “650” calculating run 
to yield indices (from A. G. A. Report 
#3) as follows: 


(G — 13.84X, + 5.420X,) — .6 





oT a a ee ts ,  Y 
A"=P =? +| Co ee eS | t 





and “B” — T’ = T, +{ 


where 


G = Gas Gravity 


6 — (G — .472X, — .793X,)_] + 
468 + (G — .472X, — .793X,) }| * 


T,; = Absolute Flowing Temperature 


P, = Flowing Pressure 
X, = Mol % CO, + 100 
X,, = Mol % Nz + 100 


Hence, on the second “650” run, it 
would only be necessary to replace the 
old CNGA cards with new A. G. A. 
No. 3 cards in the load-instruction deck 
and perform an F,, look-up comparable | 
to the present method. Obviously, + 
Teorr and + Prope in the present orifice 
master cards would have to be replaced 7 
by X, and X,. ’ 

It is suggested to those who would © 
desire to investigate the possibilities of | 
punched card methods applied to their’ 
own specific measurement problems, that: 
any research involved be performed by a’ 
joint team of measurement and machine 
men. In so doing, each becomes edu- 
cated to the technical and operational’ 
problems of the other which is vital to 
effect a solution satisfactory to all con-7 
cerned. 





White-haired 


(Continued from page 26) 





sue a policy of promotion from within. 
Where practiced it has earned wide ac- 
ceptance as an economical and sound 
method of providing for future needs 
of managerial talent. How essential is a 
college degree to success as an execu- 
tive? I believe that more and more com- 
panies are insisting on this qualification. 
Yet, the college degree, in itself, does 
not necessarily contribute to the rate at 
which people move ahead in an organ- 
ization. 

It is my personal conviction that in 
many instances the so called white- 
haired may be a better risk than the 
fair-haired. The white-haired knows 
more about the company, his superiors 
know more about his capabilities, and 
he can certainly be depended upon to 
stay with you for a longer period of 
time. Moreover, promoting a man from 
the ranks is fundamental to maintaining 
morale. 

I don’t wish to imply, however, that 
people should be promoted solely on 
the basis of long, loyal service, without 


being ready. They must possess the 
qualifications required in order to de- 
velop into successful executives. On this 
score, I do not believe an educational 
background is nearly as important as 
business experience, maturity of judg- 
ment, ability to think creatively, and 
the knack of knowing how to get along 
with people. 

The young college graduate, fresh 
out of school, needs some years of per- 
sonal growth and business experience to 
acquire these qualifications. Yet, he 
often thinks that he is not advancing 
fast enough, becomes impatient, and be- 
gins to “shop around,” especially if he 
bears the greater responsibilities and in- 
creasing expenses of married life. Even 
though they have received every reason- 
able consideration, such individuals fre- 
quently do not hesitate to accept posi- 
tions with other companies which offer 
more money. And this behavior, often 
quite ill-considered from any point of 
view, seems to be on the increase. Each 
time it occurs, an investment of $15,000 
or more has gone “down the drain.” 
Management must take every precaution 
to evaluate this practice in view of both 


its costliness and its potentially serious 
effect on the efficient operation of the 
organization. 

We management people are unques- 
tionably on the spot to provide a reserve 
of trained and experienced supervisors, 
department heads, and key personnel 
whose potentialities are adequate to fill 
higher executive and administrative va- 
cancies as they occur. Experience proves 
that, to discharge this responsibility un- 
der all conditions and over the long 
term, we must develop flexible and 
resourceful personnel policies for the 
fullest exploitation of a// sources of 
talent, both within and outside our or- 
ganizations. 

We must not be diverted from our 
true goal—young men possessing the 
particular and diverse qualifications 
which we know are essential for the 
many types of management jobs within 
our companies. Only so can we rest as- 
sured that the efficient operation of our 
departments and of the company as 4 
whole will continue despite the unpre- 
dictable demands of our own organiza- | 
tional development and the uncertainties 
of future business conditions. 





Northern Illinois plans to raise $10 million for expansion 


ORTHERN ILLINOIS Gas Company is 
planning to raise about $10 million early 
this year, Marvin Chandler, president of the 
utility, has disclosed. Feb. 19 has been tenta- 
tively set as the offering date. 

“No decision has been made as to the form 
of the proposed financing,” Mr. Chandler 
said. 

“However, 


because of the company’s 
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strong common equity position, no considera- 
tion is now being given to the sale of common 
stock, or securities convertible into common 
stock.” 

The new funds, Mr. Chandler explained, 
will be part of the estimated $85 million of 
new capital required for the company’s pro- 
jected $125 million five-year (1958-62) con- 
struction program. This outlay will provide 


for the new customers the utility expects to 
connect during the five-year period. He added 
that about a quarter of the $125 million has 
been included to provide for the possibility 
that underground storage facilities in north 
ern Illinois may be located and developed 
during this period in accordance with the 
efforts the company has been making along 
this line for some time. 
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he Manchester, N. H., Gas Co. knows 
Tie when you go downtown in Man- 
chester, you almost invariably get around 
to crossing the intersection at Elm, Han- 
over, and Market Streets. 

There, you'll see the city hall, two 
savings banks, two national banks, and 
the county court house. The business 
section fans out from this center, and 
Manchester residents like to refer to the 
crossing as their own ‘Times Square.” 

It is precisely at this spot that the 
Home Builders Association of New 
Hampshire and the Manchester Gas Co. 
erected an all-gas equipped home that 
literally “stole the show” from the local 
electric utility. 

Thousands of people saw the $15,000 
structure during its stay at the intersec- 
tion (the home rested on the parking 
atea of a bank) and thousands more 
saw it later during the Manchester 
Home Show’s Better Living Exposition. 

As a fitting climax to the promotion, 
the home was awarded to a lucky Man- 
chester resident on the last day of the 
Home Show. In addition, the winner 
also was given a free lot by the Home 
Builders Association. 

The decision to cooperate with the 
Home Builders paid off for the gas 
company. No other single promotion in 
the area has gained so much attention 
for gas and gas appliances, according to 
Samuel McCallister, executive vice-pres- 
ident of Manchester Gas Co. Warren 
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Entering the all-gas equipped home which was given free to a lucky Manchester, N. H., resident 
is (I. to r.) Samuel McCallister, Mayor Josaphat T. Benoit, Henry G. Massey, and Warren Journay 


MEE row 





Journay, the utility's general sales man- 
ager, coordinated Manchester Gas’ ef- 
forts in the promotion. 

One third of the floor space at the 
State Armory in Manchester, site of the 
exposition, was taken over for the gas 
display. Mr. Journay advertised the pro- 
motion through the media of newspa- 
per, radio and television, and by direct 
mail, visual displays and a public ad- 


‘dress system. 


In every instance, the term 
equipped home” was used. 

The promotion began with a teaser ad 
campaign which was continued until the 
home was built on the bank parking lot. 
A board wall hid the house while it was 
under construction. Huge question marks 
were painted on the boards and created 
considerable interest among the area’s 
residents. 


“all-gas 


Secret well-guarded 


It was a well-guarded secret and until 
the house was taken from under wraps, 
only those connected with the promo- 
tion knew what was being constructed. 
First man to officially enter the home 
was Manchester’s Mayor J. T. Benoit. 
Hundreds followed him the first day to 
see the all-gas home, and thousands 
more visited during its stay at the inter- 
section. 

Appliance manufacturers participat- 
ing with the Manchester Gas Co. by 
donating gas appliances include Ruud, 


Spotlight 
On gas In 
home show 


Norge, Roper, Servel, 
Warm Morning. 

The Home Show, second phase of the 
promotion, entertained some 40,000 vis- 
itors (about 49 per cent of the city’s 
population) during the three-day event. 
There on opening day were state and 
city officials, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, manufacturers, 
members of the communications media, 
and most important, several thousand 
housewives who showed a genuine in- 
terest in the all-gas home. 

The show gave Manchester Gas Co. 
a fine opportunity to do some first hand 
selling. Sales Manager Journay reported 
that 107 major units were sold by his 
company within a ten-day period fol- 
lowing the exhibit. In addition, several 
hundred leads were obtained through 
the coupons signed by persons indicating 
they were interested in the gas appli- 
ances. 

Summing up the promotion, Man- 
chester Gas’ executive vice-president, 
Samuel McCallister, said, “Manchester 
and New Hampshire woke up to the 
fact that the gas industry is active, alive 
and aggressive; that gas appliances com- 
pare most favorably with those manu- 
factured by competitors; and by actual 
usage, those new customers who joined 
our family since the Home Show are re- 
porting that by far, our gas appliances 
stand up to every claim made by our 
sales organization.” 


Temco, and 
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Convention 
(Continued from page 15) 

from 9:45 a.m. until noon each day of 
the convention in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Atlantic City Auditorium. Indi- 
vidual Section meetings will be held 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons. Sec- 
tion meetings will be in the Ritz-Carlton, 
Traymore, Dennis and Claridge Hotels. 

Convention headquarters for delegates 





arriving on the Sunday prior to the 
opening day will be at the Traymore 
Hotel. From Monday through Wednes- 
day, headquarters will be in the lobby 
of the Auditorium. 

The following hotels have been as- 
signed the various Sections: Accounting, 
Ritz-Carlton; General Management, 
Dennis; Industrial and Commercial Gas, 
Traymore; Residential Gas, Traymore; 


and Operating, Claridge. 

Hugh L. Wathen, vice-president, 
South Jersey Gas Co., and chairman, 
1958 Entertainment Committee, an- 
nounced that the practice of combining 
the President's Reception, entertainment 
and dance in one evening will be contin- 
ued this year. He also said that the an- 
nual ladies’ luncheon and style show 
will be held during the convention. 





Commercial customers___ 
(Continued from page 30) 


is responsible for the same group of 
institutions that are receiving commer- 
cial service. This salesman or technician 
calls on the owner frequently, and he 
maintains liaison among the owner, the 
equipment manufacturer, the equipment 
distributor, and the equipment distribu- 
tor’s salesmen. 

He must have some knowledge of 
layout and be able to work up proposals 
and comparative operating costs between 
gas and electric equipment. He must 
know how a restaurant and hotel kitchen 
works. He should be able to make 
recommendations of value to the owner 
in both operating procedure and design. 

Assuming that we have such a man, 
or such men, in the sales department, 
then we come to the most critical part of 
the whole operation. There must be 
constant contact between the sales de- 
partment representative and the service 
department representative. 

When I speak of contact, I don’t 





Gas lights in Midwest 


It’s still gas for street lighting in 
Lake Forest, a town in northern Illinois. 
There are 183 scalloped-edged gas 
street lights in Lake Forest, each reg- 
ulated by its own clock which turns the 
lights up or down. A pilot light burns 
continuously. Once each week a city 
employee goes around and winds 
each clock, and when necessary al- 
ters the timing mechanism to corre- 
spond with the change in daylight 
hours. And every two years the black 
posts are given a fresh coat of paint. 
The standards were originally in- 
stalled as kerosene lights in 1916, 
and have been converted to natural 
gas in what may be the only gasilit 
town in the Midwest. 
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mean contact in the form of a routine 
report with six carbons. I mean personal 
contact between the customer service 
man and his counterpart in sales. 

The purpose of this contact becomes 
obvious when it has once been thoroughly 
tried. The commercial service man goes 
out on a call and finds improperly oper- 
ating equipment, which he puts in shape 
as best he can. He finds equipment which 
cannot be easily and adequately repaired. 
He runs into a situation where the chef 
expresses an interest in gas equipment 
or the owner states his desire for an 
electric range. He transmits all this in- 
formation, immediately and verbally, to 
the sales representative—who knows 
what to do next. Sales moves into the 
picture and secures the continuation of 
the commercial load by providing the 
owner with all the help he needs in 
getting the new equipment he probably 
wants. 

In our company, our service people 
work under and report to the operating 
department. However, conferences are 
set up so that the sales personnel and the 
commercial service personnel meet twice 
a month for possibly only an hour and 
jointly work out commercial cooking 
problems of the restaurant and hotel 
owners. In the small divisions the com- 
mercial service man and his counterpart 
in sales get together as often as they 
need to. Both sides of the organization 
chart are vitally interested in this busi- 
ness and there is thorough and complete 
cooperation between them. 

Fourth, during the installation of all 
new major gas equipment, the customer 
service man and the company salesman 
should be present. Their services should 
be visibly available to the purchaser, the 
manufacturer-seller, and the plumber. 
Unfortunately, the nature of commercial 
cookery is such that these installations 
are often made at odd hours of the 
night, and generally on a night during 
the weekend. The customer service man 


should still be there. The installation 
and final inspection of a battery of 
ranges or of a totally new layout in the 
local hotel’s kitchen represents the com- 
pletion of a large and thoroughly ex. 
plored expenditure. It is a matter of 
some importance to the chef and the 
owner. It should be a matter of impor- 
tance to us. 

Fifth, in each of our two largest 
metropolitan areas we have a full time 
commercial dietician. The girls do ex- 
tremely valuable work for us. Our dieti- 
cian works with the dietician of the 
hotel or restaurant in a common effort 
to make better use of the available 
equipment. She helps the church or 
school which has no dietician. She sug- 
gests group-feeding plans, develops low- 
cost meals, and makes herself generally 
indispensable in matters pertaining to 
efficient and profitable mass feeding. 

You may ask, “What has all this got 
to do with selling gas?’ One thing only 
—never underestimate the power of a 
woman. The dietician in a hospital or 
institution is the focal point of most 
equipment purchases. It helps if they are 
on your side when the decision is made. 
We find that such dietary service comes 
back to us in plusses when kitchen 
equipment is being chosen. Our church 
contacts have been particularly valuable. 

Sixth, we recommend that you have 
your commercial sales people join the 
local chapters of the Stewards and 
Caterers Association, National Restau- 
rant Association or whatever counterpatt 
of these associations exists in your area. 
We suggest they should be active mem- 
bers and attend all business and social 
meetings. They should participate in 
area State Restaurant Association shows, 
state school conferences and exhibitions, 
state hospital and institutions exhibits. 
If you are not a large gas company, you 
can combine with other gas utilities to 
take space at these exhibits. In short, it 
is important to be a part of the restau 
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rant and hotel business, not just a sup- 
plier. 

In order to give you some idea of the 
way we staff this operation, I would like 
to outline for you the set-up in our 
major divisions. 

In the Cleveland Division there are 
2,200 restaurants, hotels, hospitals, in- 
stitutions and schools. The sales depart- 
ment covering this group of commercial 
accounts consists of two supervisors, five 
salesmen, and one dietician. This gives 
you a loading of approximately 300 
units per man. Our supervisors carry a 
work load as well as the men. Naturally, 
it is not as heavy and consists of the 
principal accounts and contacts with 
equipment manufacturers and dealers. 
Supervisors are also charged with the 
responsibility of making customer calls 
with their technicians. 

Because of the differences that exist 
between commercial restaurants and 
charitable or government-supported in- 
stitutions, we separate them for the pur- 
poses of sales contact. One supervisor 
and four men handle the restaurants, 
hotels, clubs, and industrial cafeterias; 
one supervisor, one technician salesman, 
and the dietician are responsible for 
maintaining all sales contacts with insti- 
tutions, hospitals and schools. This in- 
stitutional group is also responsible for 
maintaining all liaison with architects 
and designers who prepare the draw- 
ings and specifications for institutional 
kitchens and cafeterias. It may appear to 
you that we are attempting to refine this 
problem in an overcritical manner. I 
assure you that it has paid off. 

The operating department has as- 
signed one supervisor and six commer- 
cially trained customer service men to 
this activity. This gives us a loading of 
350 commercial accounts per man. 

Three per cent of our accounts, or 
approximately 70 accounts, are con- 
tacted and serviced by the customer serv- 
ice men each and every month. Sixteen 
per cent, or approximately 350 accounts, 
are contacted every 90 days. Forty-seven 
per cent are serviced every six months, 
and the balance once each year. The av- 
erage service call is not one of great 
complexity, but the representative is 
charged with checking each individual 
piece of gas-burning equipment and the 
accuracy of all thermostats. 

Now let me summarize the main 
points. The basic segment of that por- 
tion of our business known as commer- 
cial is the large-volume cooking estab- 
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Stephens offers Little Rock free gas lighting 


W. R. Stephens, chairman of the 
board of Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co., offered Little Rock a free natural 
gas street lighting system without a 
string attached. 

His offer included “installation and 
operation, including free monthly 
gas” without any time limit. He said 
he could talk the ALG board into ap- 
proving the offer. 

“We'll cover the whole city,” Mr. 
Stephens told the Little Rock City 
Manager Board. “In fact, we could 
install gas lights from here to Shreve- 
port, La. It will be excellent advertis- 
ing for us.” 

The proposal caught the City Man- 
ager Board short. Even Mr. Stephens’ 
aides appeared a little stunned but 
they rallied quickly as Mr. Stephens 
developed the plan. 

The City Board approved the in- 
stallation of some sample street gas 
lights in front of City Hall. This, said 
Board members, will give them and 
the public an opportunity to see what 
the gas lights look like. 

The city now buys electric power 
for about 2,900 street lights. The an- 
nual cost for this power is about 
$16,000. The city owns the lights and 
most of the light poles. 

Electric company officials declined 
to comment on Mr. Stephens’ offer to 


the city except that one said that 
“gas lights are obsolete as everyone 
knows.” 

Mr. Stephens brushed aside this 
contention beforehand. He said that 
modern gas lighting was attracting 
attention. 

“Think of what you can do with 
the money you will save,” Mr. Ste- 
phens told the directors. 

Before the meeting was over Mr. 
Stephens almost, but not quite, had 
sold them on installing gas heating 
and air conditioning in the City Hall. 

He proposed a package deal for 
the air conditioning system under 
which the cost would be paid out 
monthly with the gas bill over a 10- 
year period. 

“We are doing the same thing in 
every church in the state,” he said. 

Mayor Werner C. Knoop broke in 
to say that the Board hadn‘t been 
considering buying an air condition- 
ing system. The Board ended up by 
asking Mr. Stephens to submit his 
proposals in writing for their consid- 
eration. 

“That man will not be satisfied,” 
whispered a Board member, “until 
he gets the state to substitute a gas 
chamber for the electric chair.” 
—Excerpted from an article by Ernest 


Valachovic in the Arkansas Gazette of 
Dec. 14, 1957. 





lishment. Although this business is un- 
der-appreciated, it actually is the best 
business we can get. It is sold at the top 
rate. It is a constant, non-peaking load. 
It is located in areas already served by 
existing gas mains. Its equipment is first- 
rate and competitive. 

The fact that our industry still has so 
much of this business is owing more to 
good luck and old habit than to our own 
good management. Appreciation of this 
business is overdue. We should analyze 
our commercial cooking business. We 
should look at it in the light of today’s 
rates and sales. We can’t afford to lose it. 

My own company believes that the 
secret of retaining and gaining com- 
mercial sales is good commercial service. 
We have designed our service accord- 
ingly. 

Our commercial food service set-up is 
built around six practices. They are: 


1. Train men who are experts at 


commercial cooking service and make 
this their prime responsibility. 

2. Schedule every commercial cooking 
establishment for a periodic service call, 
depending on type and size, whether the 
establishment asks for the service or not. 

3. Maintain close personal contact 
between the commercial salesman and 
the commercial service man. Make it 
easy for them to talk to each other. 

4. Have the service man present at 
the installation of all major commercial 
gas equipment, no matter when the in- 
stallation is made. 

5. Provide the services of a full-time 
dietician. 

6. Participate in trade associations 
and industry exhibits. 


We believe this program has been a 
leading reason for our success in de- 
veloping and holding a high percentage 
of our commercial cooking business and 
I believe it will do the same for you. 
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Home service 
(Continued from page 9) 


baked four layers of cake, cooked two 
vegetables on top burners and barbe- 
cued a breast of turkey on the rotisserie. 
In each instance, she did a selling point 
on range features and indicated that this 
same demonstration has been presented 
in Portland not only to club groups but 
to sales personnel, home builders, real 
estate people and architects. 

Jeanne Montgomery, United Fuel Gas 
Co., varied the usual demonstration for 
salesmen by having them assist in skits 
to bring out sales features and then car- 
ried through the demonstration rather 
than using further salesman _participa- 
tion. She was assisted in the demonstra- 
tion by Walter Diegre and Robert Rust- 
vold, Minneapolis Gas Co. 

“The Ize of Planning,’’ a step-by-step 
analysis toward building a successful 
home service plan, was presented by 
Mrs. Marguerite Fenner, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco. Her talk was 
developed through a play on words end- 
ing in “ize” and in sequence of opera- 
tion, these headings were used: analyze, 
itemize, recognize, visualize, utilize, cap- 
italize, emphasize, localize, scrutinize, 
modernize and popularize. 

Some how-to-do-it suggestions were 
presented in three workshop presenta- 
tions. First was an account of “Centen- 
nial Celebrations” in which Eleanor 
Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., reported on the recent centennial in 
Grand Rapids. In making home service 





plans, she assembled ideas used in other 
companies for their anniversary occa- 
sions. An idea used in Grand Rapids 
was a series of three minute television 
commercials where a girl, dressed in the 
fashion of 1857, pantomimed cooking 
at an antique range with a flash to an- 
other kitchen where the ease of today’s 
cooking was demonstrated on a modern 
gas range. 

Two Better Homes & Gardens maga- 
zine editors presented an illustrated talk 
on “Showmanship: What With, and 
How.” Mrs. Ann Worden Fitch and 
Virginia Stacy, both formerly in gas 
company home service, spelled out show- 
manship as a means of capturing atten- 
tion, creating desire and stimulating ac- 
tion. They presented a roundup of 
today’s interests as they have seen them 
editorially and indicated ways in which 
home service could capitalize on them 
and gain dividends of assured public 
interest. The editors indicated that there 
was a trend among homemakers toward 
elegance in entertaining, a concern with 
health and diet, emphasis on foreign 
foods, more use of color, and home en- 
tertaining. 

A display of decorative items, color- 
ful utensils and decorative props were 
shown to illustrate points made. The 
speakers indicated that manufacturers of 
accessories, housewares and gadgets are 
tying in their products along the lines 
of these new interests and ‘‘we feel that 
demonstrations built around these big 
trends should be sure-fire interest spar- 
klers. You will find that accessories, 





Gas lights on all day in Philadelphia 


The Quaker City is going to keep 
its old gas lights burning around the 
clock in 1958 and figures to save 
money by doing it—about $130,000 
for the year. 

Here’s how city fathers figure: 

The city still has 7,513 gas lights, 
all due for replacement during 1958 
by electric lights. The gas burners 
cost about $54 each a year to op- 
erate and maintain. The biggest 
chunk of this is pay for the men who 
walk around each week winding the 
spring clock mechanism that turns the 
lamps on and off. So, the city will 
stop the clock-winding procedure, 
and lop about $40 off the annual 
unit cost while gas consumption 
merely doubles to $14 a light. 

Total cost for burning the gas 
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lamps continuously this year will be 
only about $21.40 each, compared 
with $28.80 each for a residential 
electric street lamp, according to 
Harry Mason, the city’s street light- 
ing engineer. 

What about Philadelphians’ spot- 
ting the burning lamps and com- 
plaining their tax money is going up 
in smoke? “We anticipate a number 
of complaints when people see the 
lights burning during the day,” says 
David M. Smallwood, city street com- 
missioner. “This is a planned opera- 
tion and will actually cost the city 
less money than if the lamps burned 
only at night. We’re going to tell 
them about it.” 


—Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal. 


cleverly used, can become potent punctu- 
ation marks for your central theme— 
selling gas and gas equipment.” 

A symposium of successful projects 
under way featured new audience groups 
and new ways of presenting gas and gas 
equipment to them. Juanita Luthi, The 
Gas Service Co., Kansas City, reported 
on a three way school picture. Carrying 
on the idea of the workshop theme 
“Accent on Youth” Miss Luthi stated 
that her company has carried on an ex- 
tensive school program. At the start of 
each school year, the service department 
checks all gas equipment in each school 
and follows this with monthly checks 
throughout the year. The home service 
department then makes a personal call 
in each home making department and 
schedules care-and-use talks for school 
classes. 

The same program is carried through- 
out the company properties and after 
the demonstrations are under way, the 
home economics teachers are invited to 
company auditoriums for a special din- 
ner. 

Two programs used by home service 
in the Minneapolis Gas Co. were ‘“Talk- 
ing About Charm,” a demonstration 
given to clothing classes in the Min- 
neapolis public schools, and “Club 
Matinee.” 

Marideanne Wolfe used a flip chart 
of colorful illustrative material on the 
subject of personal care and charm. Teen 
age chatter was used in the dialogue and 
through the demonstration the need for 
gas heated water was emphasized. 

The purpose of ‘Club Matinee’’ dem- 
onstrations, as reported by Marilyn 
Johnson of Minneapolis, is to promote 
the sale of gas and gas appliances. Club 
women are invited to the gas company 
auditorium to hear the sales story. 

“Explaining Gas Service to Archi 
tects,” a talk by Mrs. Joyce Carlen, told 
of a Houston Natural Gas Corp. service 
offered to building industry architects 


In addition to up-to-date literature on | 


gas equipment, the company has pro 
vided an extensive display of built-in 
equipment for their use. It also spon 
sored a yearly contest for architectural 
students at Rice Institute and the Uni 
versity of Houston. 

Students are assigned to design an all 
gas kitchen and cash prizes are given to 
the two top winners. To assist them it 
their plans, students are supplied with 
gas literature and demonstrations of gas 
versus electricity are presented. Kitches 
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building talks based on the homemaker's 
viewpoint in kitchen arrangement are 
added to the course. 

“Selling Employees Automatic Blue 
Flame Cooking’’ was a presentation 
from the Florida Public Utilities Com- 
pany in West Palm Beach, Fla. Mrs. 
Alice Buell told how employees were 
kept up to date in the operation of the 
company when presented by company of- 
ficials and department heads and illus- 
trated with up-to-date demonstrations on 
modern gas equipment. 

“The Penny Flame’’ is the trade-mark 
of the Northern Illinois Gas Co. and 
Karen Morsch described the company 
trailer which has been designed to travel 
to areas not reached otherwise as easily 
by home service departments. Two com- 
plete kitchens, one an economy kitchen 
and the other de luxe, form the display 
with the equipment “‘live’’ by use of nat- 
ural gas stored in bottles. The Penny 
Flame trailer provides a dignified ex- 
hibit which makes it of particular inter- 
est when taken to fairs and home shows. 
At least one home service girl is in 
attendance with the trailer on location. 

Mrs. America (Mrs. Linwood Find- 
ley) appeared on the conference dinner 
program and told how home service 


could assist state contestants before their 
appearance at the national finals in Flor- 
ida. A Mrs. America film was shown 
to the delegates and Mrs. Dorothy Healy 
of the United Gas Improvement Co. 
further accented the value of the pro- 
gram in a talk “From Home Town to 
Fort Lauderdale.” She suggested that 
home service could assist in the Mrs. 
America contest by briefing state dele- 
gates before they leave for the finals. 

Many conference delegates visited the 
Southdale Shopping Center near Min- 
neapolis. The suburban division of the 
Minneapolis Gas Company has an office 
in the Center and sponsored the tour 
with Elizabeth Boyle as hostess. Dele- 
gates were impressed with the block- 
long garden court built around 67 in- 
dividual stores enclosed by a louvered 
skylight and entirely heated and cooled 
with gas-fueled heat pumps. 

Workshop Committees were active 
throughout the planning of the Work- 
shop conference. Mildred Endner, home 
service director, Minneapolis Gas Co., 
was in charge of local arrangements. 
Conference papers were assembled by 
Elizabeth Boyle of the suburban divi- 
sion. 

A Hospitality Committee with Mrs. 


Color concentration 


After several years of manufac- 
turing built-in ranges, Roper has de- 
cided to concentrate production on 
the five finishes it has found to be 
most in demand. They are petal 
pink, turquoise green, canary yellow, 
bronze porcelain, and satin chrome. 
Colors that have been discontinued 
are white, black, regency yellow, 
panchromatic sand, cocoa brown, Nile 
blue, cadet blue, and sea mist green. 


Kathryn Johnson, Rockland Light and 
Power Co., Spring Valley, as chairman, 
and a Registration Committee chair- 
maned by Sarah Sicker, South Jersey Gas 
Co., Atlantic City, functioned through 
the workshop. 

Presiding officers included Mildred 
Endner and Elizabeth Boyle, Minneapo- 
lis Gas Co.; Betty Jane Frahm, Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Co.; and Mrs. 
Eleanor Wiese, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 

Jessie McQueen, home service coun- 
sellor of the American Gas Association, 
was in charge of the general arrange- 
ments and planning of the program. 





Women discuss kitchens 


OMEN’S DELIGHT at the many com- 

forts which home appliances make 
possible has mellowed into a warm apprecia- 
tion, tinged with constructive criticism. 

Suggestions for improvements for the 
benefit of appliances and home equipment 
manufacturers and dealers are brought out in 
material from the Congress on Better Living, 
which is sponsored by McCall’s. 

The material dealing with kitchens shows 
that business men can learn much from the 
women of America that would help them in 
their appliance sales. The women delegates, 
acting as spokesmen for 49 million American 
families, show that they have definite 
opinions about the function of appliances, 
since they are the major users. Their opinions 
encompass the shortcomings where they exist 
and possibilities for future development in 
design. 

The report also shows that women are not 
always aware of appliance developments 
already on the market, or that sometimes they 
lack proper information about the new ap- 
pliance models. More can be done to inform 
women with greater detail and greater per- 
sistence as to what is available. 

Although not too many delegates owned 
dishwashers, it was their first preference of 
appliances they would like to have. All 
‘ound that the broiler, as well as the range, 
was the most difficult appliance to clean. Not 
all were aware of ranges with removable 
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at Congress on Better Living 


oven linings that are on the market: sugges- 
tions were made that there should be a 
disposable oven liner, as well as a removable 
one. The problem of cleaning a refrigerator 
also came in for some attention. Space prob- 
lems were universal, including efficient 
storage space for small appliances. 

The kitchen itself, according to the 
majority of delegates, should be larger, pref- 
erably U-shaped, and the sink should 
preferably be below a window. A U-shaped 
kitchen arrangement is favored because it 
requires a minimum of movement in prepar- 
ing meals. The U-Plan also reduces traffic 
and interference from the rest of the family, 
according to one housewife. The sink with a 
window above it gives a feeling of outdoors. 
Many also like a peninsula sink. 

The kitchen should also make provision 
for recreation for the diverse interests of 
every member of the family, for the kitchen 
has become a room for almost every family 
occupation and interest. Only three out of the 
hundred women delegates said that they con- 
sider the kitchen for cooking alone. 

Among the uses made of the kitchen by 
the delegates are: meals and entertainment; 
laundry—washing, ironing and drying; ac- 
commodation for children's homework; sew- 
ing and hobbies; storage space. 

An additional use for the kitchen was 
mentioned by a few delegates—that of an 
office, where besides entertaining and pre- 


paring the day’s meals, women can do their 
telephoning and social planning. 

What women want most today is a larger, 
better integrated kitchen planned for all these 
activities. To fulfill these needs, more built- 
ims are requested; storage space should be 
easily accessible and centralized, and some- 
thing should be done in every part of the 
kitchen to make it easier to clean. Scarcely 
ten per cent of the women at the Congress 
are satisfied with their present kitchen plan 
arrangements. 

They recommend ranges that would be so 
designed to collect a minimum of dirt. Sug- 
gestions were made to eliminate space be- 
neath refrigerators and between major appli- 
ances to ease cleaning problems. 

Cabinets below knee level are disliked by 
these women because they are hard to reach. 
Other complaints include: poor design of 
kitchen cabinet space; the special care needed 
for floor coverings; lack of cabinets, cup- 
boards, counters, drainboards; and inade- 
quate light and ventilation. 

Some women thought that the labor-saving 
devices required too much labor to keep 
clean and made these suggestions: the use of 
disposable oven liners and a removable 
broiler lining; more efficient ventilation of 
wall ovens; and the transference of the ice 
cube compartment from the refrigerator to 
the sink, where glasses and water supply are 
handy. 
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Describe new designs of 
burners, pilots, valves 


a PAR activity Dantanoe ad 


of gas burners and 

ignition systems to 
reduce bulk and to improve performance of 
domestic gas range top sections are described 
in recently published Research Bulletin 76 
issued by the American Gas Association Lab- 
oratories. 

Bulletin 76, Research on New Designs for 
Range Top Burners, Pilots, and Valves, de- 
scribes research performed at the A. G. A. 
Laboratories under the sponsorship of the 
Association's Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research as a PAR Plan Activity. Design 
techniques and performance characteristics of 
a number of small compact single duty ex- 
perimental burners, related range top com- 
ponents, including burner ignition systems, 
and closed range top burner installations are 
discussed. This information should be of ma- 
terial assistance in the development of do- 
mestic gas range top burners having improved 
flexibility for use with various gases, im- 
proved performance, ease of operation, and 
reliability. 

Recognizing the modern trend toward sim- 
plicity and convenience in home design and 
home services, the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research, through its Technical Advisory 
Group for Domestic Gas Cooking Research, 
activated Project DA-2-C, “Study of Domes- 
tic Range Top Section Design,” in 1952. The 





objective was to develop improved top burn- 
ers, ignition, and flexibility of operation. In 
addition, the various design features of range 
top sections were to be investigated in order 
to indicate possible methods of improving ap- 
pearance, cleanability, safety, ease of opera- 
tion, and effectiveness of heat application to 
cooking loads. 

During the course of this research, a num- 
ber of small, compact, single-duty experi- 
mental burner designs were developed for 
application to domestic gas range top sec- 
tions. A commercially available range top 
section and a number of experimental burner 
boxes were used for housing the various 
experimentally developed burners. 

Procedures similar to those specified in the 
current American Standard Approval Re- 
quirements for Domestic Gas Ranges were 
used to evaluate thermal efficiency and com- 
pleteness of combustion. Heating speeds ob- 
tained in the study were based on a rise in 
water load temperature from 60F to 200F, 
and from 60F to the boiling point of water. 
The experiments were generally conducted 
from a cold start to simulate common cook- 
ing practice. The various utensils employed 
and the results obtained are discussed in the 
bulletin. Heat distribution at turndown rate 
and adequacy of turndown rate were also de- 
termined with the various experimental burn- 
ers for a variety of cooking operations. 

Bulletin 76 presents design techniques and 
performance characteristics for ledge-type 
flame retention burners, closed top power 
vented burners, slot-port and drilled-port flat 
flame burners, a ceramic radiant burner and 
a target burner with no primary air mixer 
tube. Discussion is also given on associated 
components such as control valves, aeration 
bowls, grates, and ignition means. 

One small compact single-duty experimen- 
tal burner which exhibited superior perform- 
ance and flexibility was the modified “nickel” 
burner. The original “nickel” burner employed 
flame retention on a 7% inch diameter burner 
head and is popularly known as the “nickel” 
burner because of its similarity to the size 
of a five-cent coin. This original “nickel” 
burner was demonstrated to the gas industry 
in 1954. The modified nickel burner, how- 


ever, employs flame retention on a 114 inch 
diameter head and operates satisfactorily on 
all typical fuel gases without the need of an 
air shutter or its associated adjustment. 

The available heat span of the modified 
“nickel’’ burner ranged from a turndown rate 
of 500 Btu per hour to a maximum of 23,000 
Btu per hour on Cleveland natural gas. Heat- 
ing speed tests indicate that, with various 
sized utensils, this burmer can exceed the 
heating speed of any contemporary range top 
heating unit, regardless of the fuel employed. 

Other experimental range top features de. 
veloped in conjunction with the modified 
“nickel’’ burner to achieve desired perform. 
ance included a low Btu pilot and a traveling 
pin valve. The application of this low Bty 
pilot, which consumes only 50 Btu per hour, 
made possible individual and almost instan- 
taneous range top burner ignition, a substan- 
tial reduction in stand-by heat loss to the 
kitchen, and the elimination of range top 
surface hot spots. The traveling pin valve 
improved burner turndown rate controllabil- 
ity, provided improved primary air entrain- 
ment at all burner turndown rates, and con- 
tained a bypass means to permit the use of 
burners containing positive ignition and re. 
ignition features at any input rate. 

Several demonstrations to the industry in 
1954 of several of the developments de- 
scribed in Bulletin 76 tended to influence in- 
dustry thinking and resulted in improved 
range top section performance in several in- 
stances. The most notable of these was the 
popular acceptance of the low Btu needle 
pilot and improvements in turndown _per- 
formance. However, during the course of 
this research, the industry's interest shifted 
to top burners with physical shapes to ac- 
commodate existing temperature controls. Re- 
search is continuing with thermostatic con- 
trol in mind as well as rear venting, flush 
range grate tops, and new experimental 
burner designs. This research, now under way, 
will be described in subsequent publications. 

A. G. A. Laboratories Research Bulletin 
76 was written by Patricia A. Speidel and 
F. G. Hammaker Jr. of the Laboratories. 
Copies may be obtained from the A. G. A. 
Laboratories at $2 each. 


Washington Natural sales increase surpasses expectations 


—— YEAR of rapid growth was pre- 
dicted for Washington Natural Gas Co. 
as Charles M. Sturkey, president, reviewed 
the progress made by the company in 1957, 
its first complete year of natural gas service. 

Natural gas first became available to part 
of Washington Natural’s service area early 
in October 1956. Since the arrival of natural 
gas, the company has added nearly 11,000 


new customers for a net gain of 23.5 per 
cent. 

Because of this increase, and as a result of 
substantial sales to industry, the company is 
two years ahead of schedule in gas sales 
revenues, Mr. Sturkey said. 

“A study made in June, 1955, showed an 
estimate of $7,194,000 total natural gas 
revenue in 1957. We will instead reach 


$11,000,000 or the figure our 1955. study 
predicted we would achieve in the year 
1959,” he said. 

“During the two past years we completed 
the most costly part of our construction to 
expand our facilities to serve natural gas. 
With the sales momentum which has been 
generated, we expect 1958 to be an especially 
outstanding year,” Mr. Sturkey said. 


Pennsylvania association elects officers, directors for 1958 


G. MONTGOMERY JR., president of 
the United Natural Gas Co., Oil 

City, Pa., was elected 1958 president of the 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's Association 
at a meeting of the board of directors last 
month. Elected vice-president was D. B. 
Beecher, president of the Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. P. L. Kesel, secretary-treasurer 
of the Carnegie Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
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was re-elected secretary-treasurer of the group. 

At its annual meeting, the association re- 
elected the following members to the board 
of directors, in addition to Mr. Montgomery 
and Mr. Beecher: H. D. Borger, president, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co.; J. E. Coleman, 
vice-president, Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co.; R. L. Ehrman, vice-president, T. W. 
Phillips Gas & Oil Co.; H. D. Freeland of 


Waynesburg; Jack Gaddess, president, North 
Penn Gas Co.; retiring president Christy 
Payne Jr., vice-president, The Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Co.; J. C. Peterson, president, Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co.; H. H. Pigott, 
president, Carnegie Natural Gas Co.; F. N. 
Wolf, vice-president, Equitable Gas Co.; and 
A. W. Conover (honorary), chairman of the 
board, Equitable Gas Co. 
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Eilerts, Bureau of Mines scientist, receives high government award 


KENNETH EILERTS, a scientist at the 

. Bureau of Mines Petroleum Experiment 
Station at Bartlesville, Okla., since 1930, has 
been granted the Department of the Interior's 
highest honor, the Distinguished Service 
Award and Gold Medal. Mr. Eilerts has an 
international reputation as one of the few au- 
thorities on phase relations of hydrocarbon 
mixtures, the Department said. 

The petroleum and natural gas industry 
saves millions of dollars each year, the De- 
partment said, as the result of Mr. Eilerts’ re- 
search on ways of retarding corrosion of oil- 
field equipment. 

Mr. Eilerts has planned and is the main 
author of a two-volume monograph entitled 


Phase Relations of Gas-Condensate Fluids, 
describing 20 years of research under his di- 
rection in cooperation with the American 
Gas Association. “It bridges the gap between 
laboratory research and engineering applica- 
tion,”’ the Bureau said. ‘The first volume has 
been published by the Association, and lead- 
ers in his field of research who have read the 
complete manuscript have proclaimed it a 
monumental work that will stand as one of 
the great books of petroleum literature.” 
“For his devoted Government service, in 
which he has contributed so much to scien- 
tific petroleum conservation and the national 
welfare,” says the citation accompanying his 
award, “the Department of the Interior is 


proud to bestow upon Mr. Eilerts its highest 
honor, the Distinguished Service Award.” 

During World War II, Mr. Eilerts devel- 
oped mobile equipment and test methods that 
aided the Petroleum Administration for War 
in allocating manpower and materials for pro- 
duction of aviation gasoline base stock and 
other critically needed fuels to the extent 
that he was presented the Government's 
Award of Excellence in 1944. 

In 1947, a poll conducted by the Chemical 
Bulletin, publication of the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society, placed 
Mr. Eilerts among the 10 “blest chemists 
and chemical engineers working in the U. S. 
in the field of gas and fuel chemistry.” 


New gas appliance service manual published by A.G.A. 


NEW EDITION of the A. G. A. Gas Ap- 

pliance Service Manual covering installa- 
tion and servicing of more than 70 types of 
gas ranges, water heaters, clothes dryers and 
incinerators has been published by the Utili- 
zation Bureau of A. G. A. 

The 540-page manual contains 370 illus- 
trations and includes special features dealing 
with wiring diagrams, circuit checking pro- 


A.G.A. commercial water heating campaign now 


HE 1958 A. G. A. commercial gas water 

heating sales campaign affords gas com- 
panies the opportunity to promote one of the 
richest year-round loads during the months of 
February, March, and April. 

This campaign also enables gas companies 
to capitalize on the big national advertising 
push A. G. A. will give to gas water heating 
in the leading trade publications and national 
magazines. 

A new all-inclusive portfolio has gone out 
to gas company sales managers and contains 


Lift restrictions 


AS HEAT is now available to everyone in 

the communities served by Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., following the Michigan 
Public Service Commission’s recent lifting 
of restrictions on the number of space heating 
permits which the utility could issue. The 
utility expects 55,000 additional heating in- 
stallations this year, and 54,000 next year. 
This would mean that by January 1960, about 
70 per cent of the company’s customers would 
be using gas heat. 


20-year contract 


| ONE STAR Producing Co., subsidiary of 
Lone Star Gas Co., has consummated a 
20-year contract for sale to United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., of its recently discovered gas re- 
Setves in the Fashing (Edwards Lime) field 
in Atascosa County, Texas. Delivery from 
Lone Star's Fashing field properties to United 
Gas will begin this summer, upon completion 
of a 10-well drilling program and gas gather- 
ing and treating facilities. Lone Star's esti- 
Mated gross revenue from sale of gas and 
condensate from Fashing field will be about 
$4-5 million annually. 
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cedures, single point ignition, electric igni- 
tion, clocks and timers, and automatic top 
burner heat control. It has been prepared in 
convenient size (5¥g inches by 814 inches) 
and has a metal ring binding for easy in- 
sertion of supplementary pages which are 
issued every four months. 

The new Service Manual is available from 
A. G. A. at prices ranging from $3.25 for a 


basic data and materials to organize and pur- 
sue a profitable sales campaign. 

This activity guide book sets forth the 
necessary steps to be taken to put this cam- 
paign into operation. It is set up in such a 
flexible manner that the procedures can be 
adopted by the smallest or largest gas com- 
pany. 

Direct mail selling is stressed and the 
portfolio contains many suggestions for sales 
letters together with manufacturers’ literature 
and other sales helps. A number of case 


Brooklyn Borough wins fleet safety contest 


single copy to $2.50 each in quantities of 
more than 100. Subscription prices for three 
years of supplement service range from $3.25 
for one to $2.25 for more than 100. 

The manual and supplement service are 
available separately, and purchasers of the 
first edition of the manual, published in 1954, 
can bring the material up to date by sub- 
scribing to the supplement only. 


in swing 

histories are included on past sales activities 
of several gas companies. Contests are also 
suggested and detailed for use during the 
campaign. 

The guide book also gives complete in- 
formation how to organize the sales force, 
how to secure cooperation of dealers, and 
how to conduct workshop meetings for 
regional restaurant and sanitation organiza- 
tions. The activity guide book is available free 
of charge from the A. G. A. Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section. 


G. A. White (I.), secretary of Greater New York Safety Council and Lt. Jack Dillon of Safety Educa- 
tion Bureau of New York City Police Department congratulate President Walter M. Jeffords Jr. (r.) 
on Brooklyn Borough Gas Co.'s first place spot in the Greater New York Inter-Fleet Accident Re- 
duction Contest. Each of Brooklyn Borough’s 84 authorized drivers was presented with a U. S. Bond 
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Piedmont celebrates 50,000th customer 





Participating in a ceremony which took place before an armored car delivered this 14-carat gold 
meter to Piedmont Natural Gas Co.’s 50,000th customer were (I. to r.): R. J. Nery of North Caro- 





; J. J. Sheehan, Pied 


lina Utility C 


t vice-president; Buell G. Duncan, Piedmont president; 


Murray Hitchcock of American Meter making presentation; H. F. Cain, measurement superintendent 


IGT publishes study on absorption cooling process 


HE ABSORPTION CYCLE has proved of 

such importance that it merits continued 
development, but the dearth of literature 
information on this cycle has made it difficult 
for new investigators to work in the field 
without duplicating much of the research 
done by others. 

That dearth prompted the American Gas 
Association's task group for air conditioning 
to initiate, at the Institute of Gas Technology, 


an extensive literature search on the theory 
of the closed absorption cycle, applications of 
the cycle, the chemical and thermodynamic 
properties of absorbents and refrigerants, and 
factors to be considered in attempts to de- 
velop improved absorbent-refrigerant combi- 
nations. 

The results of this study have been pub- 
lished in IGT Research Bulletin No. 14, The 
Absorption Cooling Process—A Critical Lit- 


50th SGA convention 


HE golden anniversary convention of the 

Southern Gas Association will be held jp 
Dallas, Texas, April 28-30. A record-breaking 
attendance of 2,200 or more is anticipated, 
according to Scott Hughes of Dallas, general 
convention chairman. A gala ‘Gas Industry 
Week” is being planned for Dallas at con. 
vention time, and special events will focus at. 
tention on the important role of natural gas 
for home, office and factory. In addition, the 
convention program will trace the rise of the 
natural gas industry and will show how na. 
tural gas has helped in the South’s remarkable 
growth over the past 50 years. 


International conference 


HE COUNCIL for the International Gas 

Union will hold its seventh International 
Gas Conference in Rome, Italy, Sept. 22-25, 
About 50 papers and reports will be pre. 
sented and discussed during the technical 
sessions and a record attendance is expected, 
Arrangements have also been made for visits 
to gasworks for the participants and excur. 


»sions for the ladies. 


erature Review, by R. T. Ellington, G. Kunst, 
R. E. Peck and J. F. Reed. It presents a re 
view of the closed systems currently em. 
ployed in domestic and commercial air con. 
ditioning, and tabulations of physical and 
thermodynamic data for the absorbent-refrig. 
erant combinations used. Appended is an e- 
tensive cross-indexed compilation of litera. 
ture sources of data on many combinations 
which have been considered. 


Memphis case impact postpones $182 million expansion program 


HE impact of the Memphis decision has 

brought about postponement of a $182 
million expansion program affecting natural 
gas consumers in the Rocky Mountain and 
Midwest market areas, according to W. E. 
Mueller, president of Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., Colorado Springs. 

The companies which joined in announc- 
ing the postponement of the Beatrice Project 
expansion program are Colorado Interstate; 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, a 
transmission subsidiary of Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago; and Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp., Salt Lake City. 

The Beatrice project is designed to boost 
the supply of natural gas in the Midwest 
area, principally Chicago. It also provides for 
increased and more dependable service in the 
Rocky Mountain area. The plan was 
approved by a Federal Power Commission 


examiner on Oct. 9. 

His ruling now is subject to final decision 
by the Commission itself. 

The joint announcement expressed a de 
termination to proceed with the Beatrice 
project construction as soon as possible. It 
added, however, that the problems raised by 
the Memphis decision necessitated postpone 
ment of delivery of pipe and other materials 
scheduled for the early part of next year. 


Nine IGT scholarships available for engineering students 


CHOLARSHIPS enabling chemical and me- 
chanical engineering students to prepare 
for careers in the gas utility industry are 
available at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Nine scholarships providing full tuition 
for four years will be awarded to out-of-state 
students in May 1958. Five of the awards 
have been established by IGT through con- 


tributions from the gas industry. 

Recipients of these awards will be selected 
by the following companies from high schools 
in their areas: The East Ohio Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line Co., Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., The 
Columbia Gas System, and the Consolidated 
Natural Gas System. Recipients will be se- 


lected on the basis of high school record, 
interview of high school principal, interview 
of representative of local gas company, and 
performance on IIT entrance examinations 
Further information may be obtained from: 
Rex T. Ellington, Chairman, Educational Pro 
gtam, Institute of Gas Technology of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, Ill. 


New York Natural slates $12 billion for improvements this year 


EW YORK STATE Natural Gas Corp. 


plans an investment of nearly $12 million 
for additions and improvements during 1958. 
Among the major projects to be included 
are the drilling of 38 new wells at a cost of 
$3.9 million; re-drilling and re-conditioning 
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19 wells for storing gas in the company’s 
Woodhull storage pool in Steuben County, 
N. Y., along with the laying of lines and 
installation of gas compression engines at a 
cost of $2.4 million; replacement of 20-inch 
pipe with 30-inch pipe in a 12-mile section 


of the line between Boom compressor statioa 
near Lawrenceville, Pa., and the Ithaca, N. Y, 
station to cost $1.9 million; replacement d 
13 miles of 12-inch pipe with 20-inch line 
between Harrison and State Line stations is 
Potter County, Pa., at nearly $1 million. 
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Portland Gas & Coke to shut down byproducts operations 


ORTLAND Gas & Coke Co. will shut 

down its byproducts operations early this 
year, reducing its oil-gas plant in north Port- 
land to a minimum standby facility and re- 
ducing payroll by about 250 jobs, nearly one- 
fourth of the company’s total. 

Executive Vice-President James F. Bell, in 
reporting this decision, explained that market- 
ing prospects for the company's petrochemi- 
cals, particularly electrode pitch used by the 
aluminum industry, are so weak that heavy 
operating losses at the plant would have been 
inevitable. 

“We could not expect our natural gas rate 
payers to underwrite such a burden, even 
though it would save the plant’s payroll,” 
Mr. Bell said. 


Though no U.S. gas utility ever has re- 
tained a plant which manufactured gas from 
oil, after obtaining a source of natural gas, 
the Portland company made an intensive ef- 
fort to keep its plant going on a year-around 
basis by transforming it into primarily a 
petrochemical operation. 

Over a period of 40 years the plant 
had developed one of the strongest byprod- 
ucts businesses in the entire gas utility indus- 
try, producing carbon, electrode pitch, benzol 
and other products while extracting gas from 
heavy oil. 

Research was rushed in the past year to 
change the plant over so that oil-gas would 
become a minor product, and the first success- 
ful large run of a new oil feed stock had been 


made, Mr. Bell said. 

Since conversion of the PG&C system to 
natural gas 14 months ago, the plant has 
taken tars from the feed stock and no longer 
any carbon, much of which once went into 
briquets. Further refining yields primarily 
pitch, used as a carbon binder for electrodes 
in aluminum reduction plants. 

But prospective markets for pitch and the 
other chemicals are far short of the output 
needed to break even financially, Mr. Bell 
explained. A major shift in America’s defense 
spending is a factor, as this has led to sharp 
cutbacks in aluminum production. 

The company’s largest job reductions will 
take place after April 1, and the plant will 
be on a standby basis by mid-June. 


Pre-dawn flaring ceremony launches Quebec conversion program 


N A DRAMATIC pre-dawn flaring cere- 

mony, Quebec Natural Gas Corp. launched 
its 250,000 customer conversion program at 
4a.m., Jan. 7, at a selected street location in 
the first conversion district. This is the larg- 
est conversion project in Canada. 

The ceremony, attended by company officers 
and directors, was inaugurated with a bless- 
ing by the pastor of the nearby church. He 
was followed by Maurice Forget, president 
of the company, who said: “This new flame, 
now burning for the first time in our Mont- 
real area, is a symbol of a new fuel energy 
for public service. It marks the dawn of a 
new era in which metropolitan Montreal will 
have continuously available the greatest nat- 
ural gas energy supply of any city in Canada. 


Safety award 


HE PRODUCTION department of the 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company was 
recently awarded an A. G. A. Safety Merit 
Award for achieving a record of over a mil- 
lion manhours without a lost-time accident. 
The formal presentation was made at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Citigas Executives’ Lunch- 
eon Club at the Detroit Leland Hotel. A. V. 
Brashear, manager of operations, made the 
ptesentation to George Bentley, superintend- 
ent of the production department. 


Sales conference held 


= Florida-Georgia Gas Association held 
a sales conference at the Tampa Terrace 
Hotel, Tampa, Fla., Jan. 16-18. Chairman of 
the meeting was J. W. Owen of the Tampa 
Gas Co. The main sessions of the meeting 
were held on Jan. 17. The first speaker was 
Frank W. Williams, secretary of the A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section, on the topic ‘Cut 
Yourself a Piece of Cake.” He was followed 
by R. M. Marberry, general sales manager of 
Whirlpool’s gas utility division, who dis- 
cussed the future of the gas refrigerator lines 
recently purchased by Whirlpool from Servel. 
In the afternoon, speakers were E. Carl 
Sorby, president of the Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
and J. M. Townsend, southern regional sales 
manager of the Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 
On Jan. 18, Mr. Williams led a roundtable 
discussion at which sales managers presented 
Outlines of successful sales campaigns. 
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We dedicate this natural gas to the service of 
the people, their homes and businesses, and 
to the industrial progress of our area.” 

Kenneth B. Lucas, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, then joined the pastor and Col. 
Forget in applying the pilot torch to the 
flare, extending from a standard about eight 
feet above street level adjacent to the man- 
hole connection. The first flame had the 
characteristic color and sound of the manu- 
factured gas burning off. As the natural gas 
moved into the line, there was a noticeable 
change in the color and sound, with the bril- 
liant blue and quieter flame typical of future 
uses. 

Press, radio and TV were represented at 
the ceremony. The essential bilingual French 


Enters production field 
MERICAN NATURAL Gas Co. an- 


nounces the organization of a new 
wholly-owned subsidiary, American Natural 
Gas Production Co., for the purpose of the 
exploration and production of oil and gas. 
Varnum B. Steinbaugh has been elected 
president of the new subsidiary and S. A. 
Womack, Jr. has been appointed manager of 
operations. American Natural Gas Production 
Co. has opened offices in the new Oil Center, 
Lafayette, La. 


Record budget 


- THE past five years, Public Service Elec- 

tric and Gas Co. made expenditures of 
over $500 million for gas and electric addi- 
tions and improvements to plant, reports 
Donald C. Luce, president. Because of the 
continuing growth in demands for electric 
and gas services, Mr. Luce says, the company’s 
construction program contemplates expendi- 
tures for additions and improvements in 1958 
of approximately $160 million. This will be 
an all-time record of construction expendi- 
tures for the company, and will exceed by 
about $30 million the record expenditures in 
1957. 

The increasing use of gas for heating 
is the major factor requiring that additions 
and improvements be made to the company’s 
gas properties. During 1958, the company 
plans to install 270 miles of gas mains and 
27,000 gas meters. 


and English news stories were distributed. 
TV coverage was filmed by CBC for both its 
French and English news broadcasts. Radio 
interviews were also taped. A mobile coffee 
and soup canteen was provided by Quebec 
Natural. 

Mr. Lucas explained that “The conversion 
program alone represents a $6 million cost 
as a necessary part of bringing natural gas 
into public service here. But all conversion 
work will be done at no cost to our cus- 
tomers. This is one of our major steps in the 
company’s long-range program of expansion 
and improvement of gas facilities for public 
progress. We now foresee at least five years 
of construction and development work ahead 
of us.” 


Rheem expands 


HEEM Manufacturing Co. has completed 

new arrangements for making and selling 
Rheem products in Belgium and Canada. The 
new agreements bring to 18 the number of 
plants making Rheem products in 12 nations 
abroad. The new international agreements 
call for manufacture and sale in Canada of 
Rheem automatic storage water heaters and 
manufacture and sale in Belgium of Rheem 
water heaters and inner-protective coatings 
for steel drums and pails. 


Opening ceremonies 


EREMONIES officially opening the new 
$765,000 Eastern Division headquarters 
building of the Southern California Gas Co. 
were held in San Bernardino recently. Civic 
officials, community leaders, representatives 
of service clubs, the press and the general 
public had an opportunity to view the new 
facility during the week-long open house. 
President and General Manager F. M. Banks - 
marked the official beginning of operations at 
the new office at ribbon-cutting ceremonies. 
The ultra-modern building serves as head- 
quarters for all gas company operations in 
Riverside and San Bernardino counties. In all, 
the project called for modernization of the 
existing building and incorporation of it into 
a four-fold greater structure. Tying the new 
and the remodeled together architecturally is 
a distinctive sweep of horizontal louvers 
across the front of the building. 
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Inspect A.G.A. photographic display 





Those present at the American School Food Service Association convention in St. Louis showed great 
interest in the A. G. A. booth, manned by employees of Laclede Gas Company. Above, several dele- 
gates are inspecting the A. G. A. display of photographs depicting local school cafeteria installations 


Southern Counties budgets over $22 million for construction 


HE second largest annual construction 

budget in its 47-year corporate history has 
been earmarked for 1958 by Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. The natural gas distribution 
utility's 1958 budget of $22,850,000 was 
topped only by the $24,406,000 marked for 
capital improvements in 1957. The company’s 
1956 budget was $19,724,000. 

At the same time Southern Counties’ Presi- 
dent and General Manager Guy W. Wads- 
worth Jr. reported the company expects a 


net addition of 48,000 customers next year. 

Mr. Wadsworth said 1958 will be the 
fourth year in a row Southern Counties has 
made provision for a net increase of more 
than 45,000 customers per year. The utility 
at year-end 1957 was serving more than 
640,000 customers. 

Almost half of the 1958 construction 
budget—or more than $11 million—has been 
allocated for equipment to bring gas service 
to customers not now connected to the com- 


Con Ed publication 


10-YEAR history of Consolidated Edison 

Co. has been presented attractively in g 
52-page booklet describing by text and photo. 
graphs many of the company’s operations, 
The booklet, aimed mainly at the financial 
community, offers financial statements and 
operating statistics. 


Allen honored 


| jenomagur H. ALLEN was the recent recipj. 
ent of the Nathan W. Dougherty Award 
for Distinguished Service in the Engineering 
Profession for 1957. An award dinner for 
Mr. Allen was held at the University of Ten. 
nessee, and among the speakers was Mr. 
Dougherty, dean emeritus of engineering, in 
whose honor the award was presented. Mr, 
Allen has been with the Memphis Light, Gas 
and Water Division since 1934, with service 
as vice-president and chief engineer, chair. 
man of the board, and president. When the 
gas and electrical distribution systems were 
purchased by the City of Memphis, he was ap. 
pointed president of the Division. 


pany’s lines. Altogether the utility in 1958 
expects to add more than 1,100 miles of pipe. 
line of various sizes to its distribution sys. 
tem, Mr. Wadsworth said. 

Other major expenditures in the budget 
are $4,197,000 for additions to the company’s 
transmission system; $4,037,000 for replace. 
ment or relocation of older mains and serv. 
ices; and $2,773,000 for new buildings. The 
last total makes provision for a 13-story 
headquarters in downtown Los Angeles. 


Council heads elected, Ainsworth and McNair promoted at ASA 


E. VELTFORT, managing director of the 

. Copper and Brass Research Association, 
has been elected chairman of the Standards 
Council of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, and Harold Massey, managing director 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has been elected vice-chairman. This 
Council, the judicial body of ASA, is respon- 


sible for the association's technical program. 
It is composed of representatives of 65 na- 
tional industrial, technical, and consumer 
organizations. 

The association also announces promotions 
within its staff. Cyril Ainsworth, technical 
director, has been appointed deputy managing 
director, and will continue to serve as as- 


sistant secretary. J. W. McNair, assistant 
technical secretary, and for many years in 
charge of the group’s electrical and photo. 
graphic work, will succeed Mr. Ainsworth 
as technical director. Mr. McNair was also 
appointed as an assistant secretary. 

George F. Hussey Jr. was re-elected man- 
aging director. 


Highlights of cases before Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


@ Cities Service Gas Co. filed an applica- 
tion with the FPC seeking authority to 
construct a 7,000 horsepower compressor 
station and 24 miles of pipeline in Kansas. 
Cities Service also will abandon nearly 13 
miles of pipeline and 19,000 compressor 
horsepower engines, of which some are to 
be reclaimed for use in a new station. The 
over-all cost of these proposals is estimated 
at $3.6 million, and will enable the com- 
pany to increase peak day deliveries from 
storage fields by 99 million cubic feet. 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Co. was granted 
temporary authority by the FPC to con- 
struct in Texas nearly 40 miles of pipeline 
with appurtenant metering facilities to ex- 
pedite the purchase of from 10 to 14 mil- 
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lion cubic feet of residue gas now being 
flared at the Santa Rosa Gas Co.'s process- 
ing plant. Estimated cost of the project is 
$946,000. 


@ Gulf Interstate Gas Co. received au- 
thorization from the FPC to construct and 
operate nearly 13 miles of loop lines in 
Louisiana at an estimated cost of $730,000. 
These facilities will enable company to 
transport an additional 44 million cubic 
feet of gas daily for its only customer, the 
United Fuel Gas Co. 


@ Missouri Transmission Co. has filed an 
application with the FPC requesting au- 
thority to construct and operate a 256 mile 
16 inch pipeline from the Missouri-Okla- 
homa border to the St. Louis, Mo., area at 


an approximate cost of $22 million. Re 
cently organized, Missouri Transmission 
plans to serve a plant near St. Louis op 


erating under an AEC contract, and other J 


customers along the route. Gas supply will 
come from Mookl Chemical and Gas Corp. 
pipeline, which also has filed an FPC ap 
plication for the construction of a line 
from Pottawatomie County, Okla., to the 
Missouri border connection. 


@ New York State Natural Gas Corp. | 


was authorized by the FPC to construc 
and operate nearly 57 miles of 30 inc 
pipeline replacing a smaller 20 inch line at 
a cost of $7 million, including installation 
of an additional 2,000 compressor horse 
power at its Boom station. This authorize 
tion is the final stage of a four-year ft 
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placement program (12.0 miles in 1955, 17.0 
miles in 1956, 14.6 miles in 1957) for 
which temporary authority was granted 
previously, and now includes 12.9 miles in 
1958. The entire line, extending from Ti- 
oga County, Pa., to Ithaca, N. Y., will in- 
crease peak day deliveries at the Boom 
station to 502 million cubic feet daily in 
1959 for the benefit of North Penn Gas, 
Corning Natural Gas, New York State 
Electric and Gas Corp., and Niagara Mo- 
hawk Corp. 


@ Permian Basin Pipeline Company filed 
an application with the FPC seeking au- 
thorization to acquire a 1350 horsepower 
compressor unit from Phillips Petroleum, 
and to turbocharge six compressor units. 
The unit to be purchased for $332,000, to- 
gether with the turbocharging, at a cost of 
$565,000, will increase capacity at the An- 
drews station, Texas by 4,050 horsepower 
to a total installed horsepower of 20,250. 
In another action, the FPC granted the 
company authority to construct and oper- 
ate about 27 miles of pipeline in Texas at 
a cost of $787,000 to be used for purchas- 
ing residue gas from three independent 
producers. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. and 
subsidiary, Wilcox Trend Gathering Sys- 
tem, Inc. have filed applications with the 
FPC requesting authorization to construct 
and operate natural gas facilities at a total 
cost of $4 million. Applications are of a 
budget type designed to eliminate numer- 
ous 1958 filings as required to attach new 
reserves from producers in the area. 


@ United Gas Pipe Line Co. has filed a 
budget type application with the FPC re- 
questing authorization to construct and op- 
erate natural gas facilities as needed during 
1958 for the purpose of connecting new 
gas supplies as purchased. Over-all con- 
struction in this application will not ex- 
ceed $3 million, and single connections 
will be limited to a cost of $400,000. 


Rate cases 


@ Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America’s 
proposed annual wholesale natural gas rate 
increase amounting to $6.4 million, or 11.4 
per cent annually, has been suspended by 
the FPC. The commission also suspended 
the requested annual wholesale rate in- 
crease of $2.7 million, or 5.6 per cent an- 
nually, proposed by its affiliate, Texas II- 
linois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. Both 
increases will become effective May 28 sub- 
ject to refund if proceedings have not been 
concluded. Natural Gas Pipeline has been 
collecting, subject to refund, a $10 million 
increase since March 2, 1955, and a $5.4 
million increase since August 11, 1957. 
Both companies claim higher operating 
costs and a 6.5 per cent return. Natural 
Gas Pipeline also claimed an average 
weighted field price of gas for its own pro- 
duction in lieu of actual costs. Wholesale 
customers in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin would be affected 
by the increases. 
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Ohio Fuel displays heavy-duty equipment 





Ohio Fuel Gas had six booths of heavy-duty cooking, water heating, and incineration equipment at 
the recent two-day Ohio School Boards Convention and Exhibit in Columbus, attended by over 3,500 


@ Texas Gas Transmission Corp. filed 
with the FPC a proposed $1.5 million or 
1.8 per cent annual wholesale natural gas 
rate increase in substitution for a $3.4 mil- 
lion increase suspended by the commission 
last July. The company is continuing to 
collect an $8.7 million annual increase, 
subject to refund. This latest filing is a result 
of conferences between the company and 
55 utility customers in Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Tennessee and is based on 
higher costs, principally the cost of pur- 
chased gas. 

In another action, a natural gas tariff 
change proposed by American Louisiana 
Pipe Line Company providing for a de- 
mand-commodity form of rate instead of 
the cost-of-service type of rate, has been 
rejected by the FPC for the second time. 
The commission will consider a later re- 
quest from the company based upon two 
years of operating experience, or after a 
test period based upon 12 months of actual 
experience. The proposed changes would 
affect affiliated companies serving customers 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, and 
Missouri. 

In a recent rate proceeding affecting 
Tennessee Gas Transmission, the FPC mod- 
ified a decision by the presiding examiner 
who would have disallowed the inclusion 
in the cost of service of $500,000 author- 
ized by the board of directors of Tennes- 
see to be spent in an advertising program 
beginning September 1954. The staff rec- 
ommended allowing only $96,796 actually 
spent on the program in 1954. 

The presiding examiner stated that no 
facts or data established that the advertis- 
ing had resulted in any reduced costs of 
financing or lower rate of return for the 
company; and that it would not be proper 
to reflect in the cost of service these ex- 
penses when test year revenues are not be- 
ing adjusted upward correspondingly to re- 
flect increased sales which are expected to 
result from such advertising expenses. The 


commission, however, maintained that a 
utility is entitled to include in its costs a 
reasonable amount for advertising pur- 
poses, and up to a certain point the size 
of the amount lies in the discretion of 
management. The criteria relied on by the 
presiding examiner would make it difficult 
if not impossible for a company ever to 
sustain any advertising expenditures. On 
consideration of the amounts involved in 
relation to the magnitude of the company’s 
operations, the extent of advertising ex- 
penditures in the past by utilities generally 
in relation to the size of operations, the 
nature and object of the advertising ex- 
penses, and the extent to which benefits 
commensurate with the expenditures in 
question may reasonably be expected to 
flow therefrom, the commission concludes 
that the $96,796 expended by the company 
in 1954, the allowance of which was ini- 
tially recommended by the staff is reason- 
able and should be allowed. 


SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT GAS PRODUCER 
RATE FILINGS—NOVEMBER 1957 


Annual 
Number Amount 
Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 192 $ 717,959 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 193 3,345,805 
Rate increases suspended 57 2,091,416 
Total rate increases 442 6,155,180 
Tax rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 152 135,281 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 2 286 
Total rate decreases 154 135,567 
Total rate filings 1,873 
Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954, to 
November 30, 1957 26,410 
Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension _ 54 
Amount allowed a — 
Amount disallowed _ _ 
Amount withdrawn _ 54 
Rate increases suspended 
and pending as of No- 
vember 30, 1957 753 $35,525,153 
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New Bedford Gas brings educational exhibit to area 


S A PUBLIC SERVICE, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Gas and Edison Light Co. has 
brought to New Bedford “Schoolroom Prog- 
ress U.S.A.,” the famous traveling exhibition 
sponsored by the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village of Dearborn, Mich. For 
the next three to five years, the exhibition, 
which is co-sponsored by the Encyclopedia 
Americana, will tour about 250 cities in the 


United States. 

The exhibit is open to the New Bedford 
public at no charge between Feb. 5 and 
Feb. 12. It depicts the dramatic progress 
which has taken place in American school- 
room facilities during the past century. The 
“then-and-now” scenes are installed in two 
long railroad cars, with one containing life- 
size reconstructed models of three typical 


19th century schoolrooms. All of the items 
are from the Henry Ford Museum. 
According to Ralph W. Miller, executive 
vice-president of the New Bedford utility, the 
exhibition has three purposes: “To encourage 
an ever-increasing interest in teaching as 
profession; to pay tribute to the contributiop 
of the American teacher; and to increase 
interest in our schools and school facilities,” 


A.G.A. announces new publications issued during January 


The following publications were issued 
last month and are now available from the 
American Gas Association Order Department. 
When requesting any of these publications, 
please mention the Bureau or Department 
under which it is listed. 


ACCOUNTING 

* Compendium Committee Report, 1957. 
Cost is $2 a copy for A. G. A. members, 
$4 for non-members. 


Pipeline corrosion to be 


ORROSION of metals underground, es- 
pecially gas and oil pipelines and pro- 
duction equipment will get a major share of 
attention in the technical program of the 14th 


Acquires rights 


CLIPSE FUEL Engineering Co. has ac- 

quired exclusive rights to patents, manu- 
facturing, and sales of the vane-type indi- 
cating flowmeters developed by R. A. 
Ekstrom & Co. The line of flowmeters in- 
cludes five basic styles for gases and liquids 
available to handle a variety of ranges and 
pressures up to 2000 psi. Previously mar- 
keted as Seico Flowmeters, the line will now 
be integrated into the Eclipse organization 
and still referred to as Seico Indicating Flow- 
meters. Products will be handled by the Seico 
Instrument Division of Eclipse. 


RESEARCH 

* Phase Relations of Gas Condensate Fluids, 
Monograph 10, Volume I, by Kenneth Eil- 
erts. Available at $10 a copy. 

+ Investigation of Sampling Procedure Re- 
quirements, by Arthur D. Little, Inc. Avail- 
able at $2 a copy. 

* Gas Storage at the Point of Use, by Stone 
and Webster Engineering Corp. Available 
at $3 a copy. 


RESIDENTIAL 


* Desirable Features for Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters. Sponsored by Gas Industry 
Development Committee, and available at 
25¢ a copy. 


STATISTICAL 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
December 1957. Free of charge. 


major topic at NACE meeting 


annual conference and exhibition of the Na- 
conal Association of Corrosion Engineers. 
The conference will be held March 17-21 at 
San Francisco. Many technical committees 


New Siegler division 


IEGLER CORP., of Anaheim, Calif., has 

established a separate division for its Cen- 
tralia, Ill., space heating operation to be 
known as the Siegler Heating Co. Walter G. 
Ullman has been appointed president and 
Norman E. Grandt has been named first vice- 
president of the new division. Both are also 
vice-presidents of Siegler. Ben F. Ostergren 
has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of sales of the new division. Headquarters of 
the Siegler Heater Co. will be in Centralia, 
Ill., where the firm manufactures space heat- 
ing equipment. 


will discuss matters in these same industrial 
fields. Symposiums will cover such topics as 
cathodic protection, oil and gas production, 
pipelines, and plastics. 


Acquires Timken division 


HE Timken Silent Automatic Division of 

Scaife Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was acquired 
by Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Cleve 
land, on Jan. 1. This division manufactures 
and distributes residential heating equipment, 
including oil and gas-fired burners, furnaces 
and boilers. Iron Fireman also announced 
that headquarters of the division will be 
moved to Cleveland, and that it will begin 
manufacture of the Timken Silent Automatic 
line of heating equipment at its Cleveland 
plants as soon as arrangements can be conm- 
pleted. 








C. C. Winterstein 


retired since October 1955 from the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works, died on Jan. 2. He was 
well known for his many and varied contribu- 
tions in matters of gas utilization, standardi- 
zation, testing and research, and was honored 
on several occasions for his outstanding work 
for the advancement of the gas industry. 

Mr. Winterstein had 45 years of PGW 
and system company service when he retired. 
He became manager of the company’s appli- 
ance laboratory in 1923. He worked in this 
capacity with the UGI Contracting Co. and 
The United Gas Improvement Co. until 
1941, when he became supervisor of PGW’s 
appliance laboratory. He remained in this 
post until his retirement. 
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George MacLean 


president of Allcraft Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., died Nov. 25. 

For many years, Mr. MacLean was associ- 
ated as an executive with Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., before assuming his duties as 
president of Allcraft. 

A resident of Rockport, Mass., Mr. Mac- 
Lean was president of the Granite Savings 
Bank of that town. He was a member of the 
A. G. A. and GAMA. 


Allen L. Chickering 


vice-president, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., died last month. He served the organi- 
zation in that capacity for 36 years and had 
also been a member of the board of directors 
for 34 years at the time of his resignation 
from the board in September 1956. 

Mr. Chickering was a member of the San 
Francisco law firm, Chickering & Gregory, 


general counsel to San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co. His son, Sherman Chickering, who is 
also a member of the law firm, succeeded his 
father on San Diego Gas & Electric Co.'s 
board of directors and is a member of the 
utility’s Executive Committee. 

Allen L. Chickering was also a director 
and Executive Committee member of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Southern Pacific Co., and 4 
director of Caterpillar Tractor Co., Schmitt 
Lithograph Co., Founders’ Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., and Riverside Cement Co. He 
was a graduate of the University of Cali 


fornia and Harvard University Law School. 


A. Warren Egger 


57, comptroller and assistant secretary for 
Central Illinois Light Co., died Jan. 12 at his 
home in Pekin, Ill. Mr. Egger had been a 
sociated with the company throughout his 
entire business life, joining the organization 
as a clerk in the Pekin office in 1919. 
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Tollefson, Cooper, elected a 











ILLIAM A. 
DOUGHERTY, 
chairman of the board 
of directors and gen- 
eral counsel, has re- 
tired from Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co. 
under the company’s 
retirement plan. At the 
time it was announced 
that E. H. Tollefson 
has been elected to 
the office of executive 
vice-president and C. 
William Cooper has been named general 
counsel. James Comerford continues as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer and the post 
of chairman will not be filled. 
Mr. Dougherty has been a director and 
general counsel of the company since its 





W. A. Dougherty 





Fleck retires, Farley succeeds 


OSEPH F. FARLEY was elected comptrol- 

ler of New York State Electric and Gas 
Corp. to succeed H. C. Fleck, who retires 
this month. 

Mr. Farley's entry into the utility field was 
as an office boy and meter reader in 1916 for 
the Queens County Water Co. During his 13 
years of service there, he rose to head of the 
accounting department. 

He joined the reports division of NYSE 
& G in 1929. Subsequently, he served in 





E. H. Tollefson 


C. W. Cooper 


organization in 1943 and during that time 
was also a vice-president until his election as 
chairman in 1956. 

Mr. Tollefson has been a director of the 
company since May 1954. He has been vice- 
president in charge of planning and gas sup- 


Mohlin president 


— J. MOHLIN has been appointed 
president of Allcraft Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. He has been associ- 
ated with the company since its start as vice- 
president and chief engineer. Formerly, he 
was on the engineering staff of the White- 
head Metal Products Co. Also newly ap- 
pointed at Allcraft is C. H. Ackerman, to the 
post of vice-president in charge of water 
heater sales. Mr. Ackerman has long been 
in the water heater field, having been New 
England branch manager and distributor for 
Ruud. For the past five years he has been 
associated with Allcraft as a utility represen- 
tative. 


as comptroller of NYSE&G 


various supervisory capacities in the account. 
ing and auditing department until his ap- 
pointment as assistant comptroller in 1945. 

Mr. Farley has been very active in the 
A. G. A. Accounting Section, and has served 
as chairman of that Section’s Employee Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr. Fleck, who is retiring after 31 years 
of service, has been comptroller since 1941. 
From 1919-23 he was a statistician for a pub- 
lic utility consulting firm. The following two 


oe 


t Consolidated; Dougherty retires 


ply since May 1956 and will continue to 
direct those activities. Mr. Tollefson was 
president of Hope Natural Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary, from 1953 to 1956, and his associa- 
tion with the system companies dates from 
1930. 

He was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota with the degree of Engineer of 
Mines and received his M.S. degree from 
the same university. 

Mr. Cooper has been a vice-president of 
the company since 1943, assistant general 
counsel since 1951, and a director since 1955. 
As general counsel he will have charge of 
the system’s general legal affairs and its rate 
case activities. Mr. Cooper was graduated 
from Lehigh University with a B.S. degree, 
and he received his law degree from Harvard 
Law School. He is a member of the bar in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Cochrane president 


ILLIAM H. COCHRANE was elected 

president of Neptune Meter Co. effective 
Feb. 1, succeeding Dante E. Broggi. Mr. 
Broggi, in submitting his resignation as presi- 
dent and director, expressed the desire to be 
relieved of the detailed responsibilities of 
management to enable him to devote most of 
his time to outside personal interests. He will 
continue to serve as a consultant to Neptune. 
The newly elected president was previously 
executive vice-president of Neptune, respon- 
sible for coordinating policies and operations 
affecting administration, manufacturing and 
sales activities among Neptune and its sub- 
sidiary companies. 


years he was assistant to the auditor and di- 
rector of public relations for Continental Gas 
& Electric Corp. In 1924-25, he engaged in 
private practice as a public utility consultant. 
He joined Utility Management Corp. in 
1926, and for 13 years specialized in regula- 
tory accounting matters including the merger 
of about 100 companies into New York State 
Electric & Gas. 

He is a member of the American Gas As- 
sociation. 


Northern Natural promotes three officers to senior vice-presidents 


HREE OFFICERS 

of Northern Natu- 
ral Gas Co. have been 
promoted to the po- 
sitions of senior vice- 
presidents. They are 
A.B. Dilworth, M. L. 
Mead and Larry Sho- 
maker, They will serve 
as the Executive and 
Policy Committee for 
the company's man- 
agement board. 

Mr. Dilworth and 
Mr. Shomaker have been with Northern 
since the first year of the company’s incorpo- 
tation in 1930. Mr. Mead joined Northern 





A. B. Dilworth 
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M. L. Mead Larry Shomaker 


the following year. 
The areas of responsibility for the senior 
vice presidents are as follows: Mr. Dilworth 





will give particular attention to the policy 
areas related to increased earnings per share 
for stockholders and to decreased costs of gas 
to consumers; Mr. Mead will concentrate on 
policy areas concerned with research and 
diversification; Mr. Shomaker will be 
responsible for the broad top level policy 
and executive areas of public relations and 
associated fields. 

Mr. Dilworth has been a vice-president 
since 1948, Mr. Shomaker since 1950 and 
Mr. Mead since 1952. 

All three men are members of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Mr. Shomaker was chairman of A. G. A.’s 
General Management Section in the 1955 
Association year. 
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ALG elects Stephens president, Weir executive vice-president 





D. W. Weir 


W. R. Stephens 


R. STEPHENS has been elected president 

. of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., succeed- 
ing the late J. C. Hamilton who died Dec. 
19. Mr. Stephens has been chairman of the 
board of Arkansas Louisiana since Jan. 1, 
1957, and will continue in that position, also. 

D. W. Weir was elevated to the newly 
created position of executive vice-president 
and elected to the board of directors of the 
company. Lindsey Hatchett also was elected 
a new vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Weir previously has served as a vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Hatchett has worked on special 
assignments for ALG for several years. 

In addition, William G. Wepfer was ap- 
pointed national sales director for a subsidi- 
ary, Arkla Air Conditioning Corp., makers of 
Arkla-Servel Sun Valley year-round gas air 
conditioning. Mr. Wepfer, who already has 
assumed duties, will soon establish a national 


sales office for the corporation in Little Rock. 
Prior to opening this office, he is contacting 
gas utilities and other prospects for sales in 
all sections of the country. He is also direct- 
ing a series of sales schools at the Arkla 
plant in Evansville, Ind. 

Mr. Stephens’ office remains at Little 
Rock, Ark. General offices of the company, 
which distributes natural gas to over 260,000 
customers in 168 communities in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, are in Shreveport, La. 

Mr. Stephens became chairman of the 
board of directors of the gas company on 
Jan. 1, 1957. At that time he resigned as 
president and director of W. R. Stephens 
Investment Co., Inc., Little Rock, to assume 
his new duties. He was elected to the ALG 
board on Nov. 30, 1956, to become effective 
when he assumed chairmanship. 

His business career began as a commission 
salesman of belt buckles, and later he trained 
salesmen for the buckle manufacturer for 
whom he worked. He worked for three 
months in a Little Rock brokerage firm, then 
in 1934 established his own company. The 
firm, now Stephens, Inc., is active in the 
bond field, handling municipal, school and 
other public issues. 

Mr. Stephens’ entry into the utility field 
came several years ago when his company 
purchased the Ft. Smith Gas Corp., at Ft. 
Smith, Ark. In the fall of 1954 the Stephens 
company acquired the majority common stock 
of ALG from Cities Service Co. The Stephens 


firm has since disposed of its majority hold. 
ing of stock to the public. 

Mr. Weir was elected vice-president of the 
company in May 1957, and later in the year 
when ALG acquired the year-round air cop. 
ditioning division of Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., he was elected a director and vicr. 
president for operations of Arkla Air Condj. 
tioning Corp. Mr. Weir is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. He first was em. 
ployed by the company as a junior engineer 
in 1935. He worked in budget, tax and 
insurance departments until 1946, when he 
was appointed assistant personnel manager 
for the Arkansas Natural Companies, of 
which ALG was a subsidiary. In 1953, after 
ALG became an independent company, he 
was appointed personnel manager. In 1956 
he was appointed assistant to J. C. Hamilton, 

Mr. Hatchett is a graduate of Arkansas 
State Teachers College. A former Little Rock 
businessman and state police director for 
Arkansas (1953-54), Mr. Hatchett joined 
ALG in 1955 as safety engineer for the Ar 
kansas division. He became an executive on 
special assignments in March 1956. 

Mr. Hatchett recently was elected president 
of a new ALG subsidiary, Pitts & Bryant Co, 
Inc., a pipeline and utility construction com- 
pany with headquarters at Clarksville, Ark, 
and Lafayette, La. 

Mr. Wepfer operated his own business as 
a manufacturer's representative before joining 
Arkla. 


McDonald retires as Public Service chairman, Luce now chief officer 


YLE McDONALD, chairman of the board 

of directors of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., retired from that position on Feb. 1 
after 42 years with the company. 

He will continue as a member of the board 
of directors. 

Upon his retirement, Donald C. Luce, pres- 
ident, became the chief executive officer of 
the company. 


Campion secretary 


OBERT T. CAMPION has been named 

secretary of The Siegler Corp. Mr. Cam- 
pion will be headquartered in the executive 
offices of Siegler in Anaheim, Calif. Mr. 
Campion attended Loyola University of Chi- 
cago and in 1941 joined Alexander Grant & 
Co., certified public accountants. He became a 
partner in that firm in 1954. 


Long succeeds Boyer 


ENRY J. LONG has been appointed man- 

ager of the gas department of the 
Philadelphia Eletcric Co., succeeding E. J. 
Boyer who has retired. Mr. Long will be re- 
sponsible for gas production and distribution 
in the suburban Philadelphia area served by 
the utility. He joined the utility in 1927, 
following his graduation from Penn State 
University as a mechanical engineer. He is a 
past president of the Pennsylvania Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Society of Gas Operators, and 
a member of the American Gas Association. 
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The board of directors elected Francis A. 
Keane vice-president in charge of finance, ef- 
fective Feb. 1. Mr. Keane was a vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the company. 

Mr. McDonald, who started with Public 
Service in 1916 as an accountant, has been 
a director since 1944 and chairman of the 
board of directors since 1954. He has held 
various executive positions in the company, 


having become comptroller in 1937, vice-pres- 
ident and comptroller seven years later and 
vice-president in charge of finance in 1948, 
the post he held at the time of his election 
to chairman of the board of directors. He isa 
graduate of New York University. 

Mr. McDonald has been active in affairs 
of the American Gas Association and other 
utility groups. 


Consumers Power elects four executives 


| yhomeypa H. AYMOND JR. has been 
elected executive vice-president in charge 
of legal, accounting, and gas matters for Con- 
sumers Power Co. Robert P. Briggs continues 
as executive vice-president in charge of cor- 
porate, financial and related matters. 

Mr. Aymond was formerly vice-president 
and general counsel. He will be succeeded as 
general counsel by Harold P. Graves, for- 


merly general attorney for the company. 

Birum G. Campbell, former division man 
ager at Kalamazoo, has been elected vice 
president of sales and business promotion. 

John B. Simpson has been elected vice 
president in charge of gas operations, suc 
ceeding Donald E. Herringshaw, who ha 
resigned. Mr. Simpson was formerly generil 
supervisor of gas operations. 


New Haven names Fitzsimmons, Manley 


ILLIAM A. FITZSIMMONS has been 

named as vice-president and Clarence C. 
Manley as secretary and treasurer of the New 
Haven Gas Co. 

Mr. Manley succeeds Theodore R. Sucher, 
who died Dec. 17. Mr. Sucher, who was 
secretary, treasurer and a director at the time 
of his death, had been associated with the 
company for nearly 55 years. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons was graduated from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and joined 


the company as a cadet engineer in 1924. He 
has held the positions of superintendent o 
production, assistant engineer, and in 194% 
was made engineer. 

Mr. Manley, a graduate of Connectict 
College of Commerce, started with the com 
pany as a clerk in the distribution department 
in 1930 and was transferred to the accounting 
department in 1934. Prior to his present pe 
sition he was assistant secretary, assistait 
treasurer and general auditor of the compaiy. 
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Consumers Power names Simpson, Fruechtenicht, Hedges, Bunnell 


ONALD E. HERRINGSHAW, vice-presi- 
D ident in charge of gas operations, Con- 
sumers Power Co., resigned Jan. 1 under the 
company’s retirement program to enter pri- 
yate business. He has been succeeded by 
John B. Simpson, who has been general su- 
pervisor of gas operations for the company. 
In addition, he has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of a subsidiary, Michigan Gas Storage 
Co., also succeeding Mr. Herringshaw. 

Herman L. Fruechtenicht, who has been 
general superintendent of the Michigan Gas 
Storage Co., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of director of gas procurement and de- 
velopment for Consumers Power Co., a new 
position. He has been succeeded by Eugene B. 
Hedges as general superintendent. 

Mr. Simpson has been succeeded as general 


gas operations supervisor by Fred H. Bunnell, 
formerly general supervisor of gas distribu- 
tion. 

John B. Simpson was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1940 
with a B.S. degree in petroleum engineering. 
He joined Consumers as a junior engineer in 
the gas department in 1946, went to Michi- 
gas Gas Storage as engineer in 1947, became 
assistant general superintendent of the storage 
company in 1951, and returned to Consumers 
as assistant general supervisor of gas opera- 
tions in 1952. 

Herman L. Fruechtenicht is an engineering 
graduate of the University of Louisville. He 
joined Consumers in 1931 and became natural 
gas production and transmission superintend- 
ent in 1943. When Michigan Gas Storage 


was formed in 1946 to operate facilities for 
the transmission and storage of natural gas 
brought into Michigan from Texas and other 
states, he transferred to the subsidiary com- 
pany as general superintendent. 

Fred H. Bunnell received a mechanical en- 
gineering degree from Michigan State in 1923 
and went to work for a gas company in Lan- 
sing that later was acquired by Consumers. 
He became assistant superintendent of gas 
distribution for the Consumers Lansing Di- 
vision in 1936. In 1942 he was transferred to 
the general offices in Jackson and in 1944 
appointed general supervisor of gas distribu- 
tion. After private study, he was admitted to 
the practice of law in 1938. 

All three men are active in the American 
Gas Association. 


PGW names Hubbard director of administration, Paul to industrial post 


DWARD F. HUBBARD has been ap- 

pointed director of administration of 
Philadelphia Gas Works, to succeed Howard 
H. Hessler who has left active service in an- 
ticipation of retirement. At the same time, 
PGW named Walter P. Paul director of 
industrial relations to succeed Mr. Hubbard. 

For two years Mr. Hubbard has been 
assistant director of administration and also 
director of industrial relations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Gas Works Manage- 
ment Committee, the Operations Committee, 
and the company’s executive staff. Mr. 
Hubbard started with PGW in 1939 as a 


Wisconsin promotes Phenicie, 


E. PHENICIE was promoted to personnel 
. director and A. H. Schaars to personnel 
administrator of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. The appointments were made as a re- 
sult of the retirement of C. B. Boulet, vice- 
president—personnel, after 36 years of service. 
About 160 persons were present at a special 
gathering honoring Mr. Boulet upon his 
retirement. Mr. Boulet has played an im- 
portant role in safety work, and in pioneering 
employee benefits now generally accepted 
throughout the industry; he pioneered one of 
the nation’s first guaranteed wage plans. 
Before joining the utility in 1921, he was 
principal of a school in Laona, Wisc. In 


Lydick PR director 


ex J. LYDICK has been appointed 
public relations director of The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. He will be 
responsible for the company’s over-all public 
and community relations programs. Mr. 
Iydick was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1942 with a BS degree in 
pettoleum and natural gas engineering. In 
1945 he joined the Gulf Research and De- 
velopment company as a research engineer. 
From 1951 to the present, he has had techni- 
cal publicity responsibility for a number of 
Westinghouse product and service divisions 
and had handled other special public rela- 
tions assignments. 
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personnel records clerk and three years later 
became an interviewer. He became assistant 
manager of the personnel department in 1947 
and in 1948 was named industrial relations 
director. 

He is chairman of the A. G. A. Personnel 
Committee. He also is a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association and has served as 
chairman of its Personnel Committee. 

Mr. Paul began his PGW career as an 
engineer assistant in 1946. In his new job as 
director of industrial relations becomes a 
member of the Management Committee and 
the executive staff. Mr. Paul went to the 


industrial relations department from the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent at PGW’s 
Station B. During his service there, he 
worked as assistant foreman, generator house, 
and later became foreman before transferring 
to the power plant as assistant power plant 
engineer. He became assistant superintendent 
of Station B in 1953. 

He also is a member of the American Gas 
Association and is chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association’s Personnel Committee. 
He received a B.S. in chemical engineering 
at the University of Delaware and a B.S. in 
business administration from Rutgers. 


Schaars, upon Boulet’s retirement 


1923, he was transferred from the utility's 
Green Bay office to Milwaukee, where he 
handled accounting, insurance, safety, and 
personnel matters. In 1939, he was made 
manager of insurance and safety, and director 
of personnel. His office was moved to Green 
Bay in 1949, and he was made vice-president 
—personnel in 1954. Mr. Boulet has lectured 
on safety throughout the country, and has co- 
authored an industrial safety textbook which 
is used in many universities. 

Mr. Phenicie received a B.A. degree from 
Lawrence College in 1931 and performed 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 
He joined Public Service in 1933, and except 


Walker promoted 


AMES L. WALKER has been appointed 

operating manager of Arkansas Western 
Gas Co., with charge of Arkansas Western’s 
operations and safety program. Mr. Walker 
attended the University of Arkansas and 
Texas A & I College, where he majored in 
natural gas engineering. He has been em- 
ployed by the Fort Smith Gas Co., and by 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. as a 
transmission inspector. He joined Arkansas 
Western in 1946 as an assistant engineer. In 
1948 he was promoted to assistant operating 
manager. 

He continues to hold the position of safety 
director. 


for short periods in Sheboygan and Wausau, 
spent most of his time in the personnel de- 
partment in Green Bay. He has served on 
committees of the American Gas Association 
and the Wisconsin Utilities Association. 

Mr. Schaars was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with a B.A. degree in 
commerce in 1928. Following graduation, he 
joined Public Service as an accountant in 
Menominee, Michigan. In 1929, he was 
transferred to Milwaukee as field auditor, and 
in 1943 was transferred to Green Bay as 
assistant to the personnel director. Mr. Schaars 
has also served on committees of A. G. A. 
and the Wisconsin Utilities Association. 


Schultz manager 


M. SCHULTZ, former domestic sales 

. manager of Minneapolis Gas Co., has 
been appointed manager of sales and service 
for Quebec Natural Gas Corp. at Montreal. 
Mr. Schultz has been a sales executive of 
the Minneapolis utility since 1944, and was 
awarded the 1955 Mair Trophy as “Out- 
standing Sales Manager” in that city. He is 
a member of both the Canadian and Ameri- 
can Gas Associations, and has been active 
for many years in the Midwest Regional Gas 
Sales Council. He attended the School of 
Business Administration at Marquette Uni- 
versity and the post-graduate school at 
Rutgers. 
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Jones president of Cascade Natural Gas 


WEN MARSHALL 

JONES, vice-presi- 
dent, finance, and treas- 
urer of Cascade Natu- 
se) Gas Corp., 
assumed the duties of 
president on Jan. 1. 
C. Spencer Clark re- 
signed as president and 
resumed his former 
duties as chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Jones joined the 
company a year ago 





O. M. Jones 


as vice-president, finance. He is a Seattle busi- 
ness executive with extensive experience in 
manufacturing and accounting. 

For a period of nine years before joining 
Cascade he was controller, and then treasurer 
of a group of Pacific Northwest companies 
operating as Asbestos Supply Co. and Ver- 
miculite Northwest, Inc., manufacturers and 
distributors of specialty building products. 

Mr. Jones was graduated magna cum laude 
from the University of Washington in 1940. 
He is a certified public accountant and a 
member of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 


Hart president 


DONALD HART, formerly executive vice. 

. president of Temco, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Nashville Corp. Mr. Hart has 
been with Temco since 1944. Previous to tha 
time he was associated with the du Pont Co, 
for seven years. He joined Temco as an jp. 
dustrial engineer. In 1945 he was named vice. 
president in charge of engineering, and fou; 
years later became executive vice-president. 
W. Bratten Evans, formerly president and 
now chairman of the board, also announced 
the election of Robert N. Smith as first vice. 
president and treasurer. Mr. Smith formerly 
served as vice-president and treasurer. 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITY 


Wilmot O. Smith, who joined Long Island 
Lighting Co. in 1923, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of gas and electric 
sales. He was formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent and electric operating manager. The 
utility also announces that Charles E. EI- 
bert, secretary, has taken on additional 
duties as assistant to the president. 

Two assistant comptrollers have been 
elected at New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp. They are Charles W. Kelsey, with 
the company since 1923, who will be re- 
sponsible for the supervision of general ac- 
counting, and Stuart A. Cole, with the 
company since 1926, who will be responsi- 
ble for the supervision of customer ac- 
counting. 

New director of advertising and media 
services at Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
is Jerry Hurter. Mr. Hurter was associated 
with the Cincinnati Times Star for the past 
30 years. 

J. Randolph Buck has joined Northern 
Natural Gas Co. as senior reserves engi- 
neer in the reserves and availability section 
of the gas supply department. He has had 
about 20 years of experience in the petro- 
leum industry. 

Promotion of Richard Bishop to general 
supervisor of gas distribution for Con- 
sumers Power Co. has been announced. He 
succeeds Fred H. Bunnell, who recently 
was named general gas operations super- 
visor. 

Five Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
men have been appointed to new posts. 
They are: Robert B. Allen, superintendent 
of the street department, who has been 
named assistant manager of operations; 
Robert C. Barfknecht, who succeeds Mr. 
Allen; Robert W. Cornwell, general fore- 
man of the street department, who succeeds 
Mr. Barfknecht as assistant superintendent 
of the street department; Hans T. Thom- 
son, district foreman, who succeeds Mr. 
Cornwell; and Clifford A. Mogt, who was 
appointed superintendent of operations 
staff of the company. 

New superintendent of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.'s East Bay division is Chris H. 
Pedersen. He succeeds Thomas P. Jenkins, 
who was appointed manager of the Hum- 
boldt division. John Bianucci, now division 
gas engineer of the East Bay division, will 
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succeed Mr. Pedersen as gas superintendent 
at Stockton. 

Elis Petersen, North Shore Gas Co., has 
been named to the newly created post of 
superintendent of purchasing. He has been 
with North Shore since 1918. 

Appointment of Charles A. Sweningsen 
as manager of a newly activated construc- 
tion department of Southern Counties Gas 
Co. has been announced. Also promoted as 
part of the move were John McCollum, as 
supervisor, construction procedures, and 
Frank Messersmith as supervisor, construc- 
tion quality. 

Joseph M. Clark has been appointed to 
the department of geology and production 
at Arkansas Western Gas Co. 

Peoples Natural Gas Co. reports that 
Guy E. McAlister has been promoted to 
office manager and Theodore W. Laub has 
been promoted to budget manager. 

R. B. Fick, industrial development co- 
ordinator for Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., has been elected to the board of the 
Great Lakes Industrial Development Coun- 
cil. 


PIPELINE 


Frank Ramsey has been appointed man- 
ager of Texas Gas Transmission Corp.'s 
Wilmot compressor station. He replaces 
George F. Mosby, who retired last month. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Thomas J. Ross, senior partner in the 
public relations firm of Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross, has been elected to the board of 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. He is filling a 
vacancy created by the retirement of D. L. 
Rheem, one of the founders of the com- 
pany. 

Appointed to the newly created post of 
vice-president of marketing for Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. is A. W. Beck. 
He will assist and support marketing ac- 
tivities of the company’s six manufacturing 
divisions. 

New vice-president of Hupp Corp. is 
Anthony J. DeFino, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the air condition- 
ing division of Servel. 

Dresser Industries announces that R. E. 
Reimer and John Lawrence have been ap- 
pointed executive vice-presidents; Mr. 


Reimer will continue as treasurer. In ad. 
dition, Thomas L. Moody was appointed 
vice-president in charge of industrial rely. 
tions. J. Douglas Mayson succeeded Mr 
Reimer as secretary, and Cecil C. Hill and 
Paul E. Brodrick were appointed assistant 
treasurers. 

Mueller Co. of Decatur, III., announgg 
the appointment of Dan R. Gannon to gen. 
eral sales manager. 

Norb Hughes, director of sales for Lig 
coln Brass Works, last month became vice. 
president—director of sales. 

The Oil City, Pa., works of Worthington 
Corp. has been reorganized as the Oil City 
division. William F. Weinreich has bee 
named as its general manager. 

Surface Combustion Corp. announces the 
promotions of four men in its Toledo 
plant. They are: S. C. Surratt, to produc 
engineer, standard equipment division; 
R. F. Pomeroy, to product engineer, ferrous 
heat treat equipment; W. A. Phillips, to 
product engineer, non-ferrous equipment; 
and W. F. Parker, to assistant product en- 
gineer, non-ferrous equipment. 

Walter W. Braatz has been appointed to 
the newly created post of supervisor of 
quality control at Mueller Climatrol, divi- 
sion of Worthington Corp. 

At Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Nelson 
E. Davenport, assistant to the vice-president 
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of sales, meter and valve division, has 
been named export sales manager—meter 
and valve products. Walter G. George, a& 
sistant export manager, Delta power took 
has been named export sales manager- 
power tools and municipal products. 

John P. Mitchel has been named My 
tag regional manager for Dade and Monroe 
Counties in Florida. 

New manager of the American Met 
Co. plant in Wyalusing, Pa., is Pierce W. 
Butler Jr. 


OTHER 


Roland A. Whealy has been appoiniet 
refining technologist in the Office of Ol 
and Gas, Department of the Interior. He 
will be responsible for programs involvis 
refining, synthetic fueis, and natural gase 
line. 

New assistant office manager at the 
American Gas Association is Carmist 
Veltri. 
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industrial relations 


(Continued from page 16) 


faith, constituted an unlawful refusal to 
bargain. 

The Board saw a difference between a ‘‘no- 
strike” clause, which it considers to be a 
bargainable subject, and the employer's strike 
ballot proposal. It said that under a no-strike 
dause, the employer admits the union's 
ight to strike but, in the give and take of 
bargaining, gets the union to waive that 
right. Whereas, according to the Board, the 
strike ballot proposal was an attempt to go 
behind the union in order to bargain with 
the employees themselves. Such conduct, it 
felt, was in derogation of the union’s statu- 
tory position as exclusive bargaining agent. 

Contrary to the Board, the court held that 
the strike vote proposal fell within the 
statutory subjects of bargaining about which 
the employer had a right to bargain in good 
faith. In the court’s opinion, ‘‘the bargaining 
area of the Act has no well defined 
boundaries; the phrase ‘conditions of em- 
ployment’ has not acquired any precise mean- 


ing.” On the contrary, the area of compulsory 
collective bargaining is obviously an expand- 
ing one, it said. Management and labor are 
not being required to bargain about issues 
which formerly were not considered as proper 
issues for inclusion in the usual collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Nor did the court consider the strike ballot 
proposal as an attempt to go behind the 
designated representative in order to bargain 
with the employees themselves. It noted that 
the employer recognized and bargained with 
the union, not the employees, and that any 
requirement that the employees approve the 
action of the union would be the result of 
an agreement with the union to that effect. 

The fact that non-union employees were to 
have a vote in the strike referendum did 
not alter the legality of the proposal 
according to the court. It distinguished the 
present case from one in which an employer 
was ruled to have withheld recognition from 
the union by insisting that non-union em- 
ployees have the right to vote upon the 
provisions of the contract negotiated by the 
union (NLRB v. Corsicana Cotton Mills). 





New A.G.A. members 





Gas Companies 


Vancouver Island Gas Co., Ltd., Nanaimo, 
B.C. (R. M. Bond, Gen. Mgr.) 


Individual Members 


C. W. Ade, Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank W. Allum, North Eastern Gas Board, 
Leeds, England. 

Elmer G. Ames, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Marysville, Calif. 

Edward Ax, Gas Consumers Service, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Harry L. Baker, Jr., Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Frank A. Bewley, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Felton, Calif. 

Roy L. Bishop, Magic Gas & Appliance 
Co, Eugene, Ore. 

John C. Black, Southern California Gas Co.., 
Whittier, Calif. 

D. W. Byrne, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, Ariz. 


Robert F. Cleary, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

W. C. Cooper, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

R. J. Corbeil, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. W. Cowan, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

0. L. Cox, Miller, Kuhrts, & Cox, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Warren D. Crawford, Mueller Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Roy C. Culbertson, Jr., Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., El Cerrito, Calif. 


Ralph E. Davis, Jr., Ralph E. Davis, Con- 
sultant, Houston, Texas. 
lewis H. Dietz, Prat-Daniel Corp., Palm 

Springs, Calif. 
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C. E. Dunahoo, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 


J. R. Elliott, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frank J. Ervin, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


W. O. Feierabend, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. C. Fish, Pacific Northwest Pipeline Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Walter Funabiki, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Charles R. Garrett, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., So. San Francisco, Calif. 

Don E. Gentry, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. H. George, Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky. 

Robert L. Gollnick, Ralph E. Davis, Con- 
sultant, Houston, Texas. 

Richard K. Groff, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


J. D. Hampton, Pacific Lighting Gas Sup- 
ply Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Gordon Hanau, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 

Joseph R. Haney, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Herbert R. Hazeldine, Eastern Gas Board, 
Westminster, England. 

John F. Hickey, Jr., Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Lucile A. Howell, Tennessee Gas Co., Div. 
United Gas Co., Morristown, Tenn. 

Bob T. H. Hulsey, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

E. J. Hunter, Jr., Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


L. W. J. Jones, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Richard Jones, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

John R. Judd, Utility Realization Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John C. Kaltschnee, Gas Consumers Serv- 


CONVENTION 


1958 
MAY 


*LPGA Annual Meeting, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

eAir Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Institute, Annual Meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
eDistribution, Production and 
Transmission Conference, Roose- 
velt and Commodore Hotels, New 
York City. 

¢National Restaurant Association 
Convention and Exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit). 

*PCGA Technical Section Trans- 
mission Conference, San Diego, 
Calif. 

eA. G. A. Eastern Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York City. 

*Industrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

eA. G. A. Midwestern Gas Sales 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

eAnnual Foundry Congress and 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio (A. G. A. 
will exhibit). 

*PCGA Technical Section Customer 
Service Conference, Seattle, Wash. 
¢Pennsylvania Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


JUNE 


eA. G. A.-PCGA Research and Uti- 
lization Conference, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


*Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Canadian Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Que., Can. 


JULY 


¢National Housewares and Home 
Appliance Manufacturers Exhibits, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER 


*Pacific Coast Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Benson and Mult- 
nomah Hotels, Portland, Ore. 
*New Jersey Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Spring Lake, N. J. 
*Southeastern Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Pakistani wishes position as apprentice to learn 
of United States natural gas company opera- 
tions. Educated at the University of Punjab 
with courses in Gas Technology. Westminster 
Technical College, London. Available after 
June 1958. 1884. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Agent—with over 25 
years of sales and managerial experience in 
the Canadian gas appliance manufacturing 
field, wishes to contact component parts or 
major appliances manufacturers interested in 
establishing or improving their present opera- 
tions in Canada. Also interested in gas equip- 
ment. 

Sales—30 years’ experience including 15 years’ 
direct plumber-dealer and merchandising util- 
Jad sales with one company in New York Met- 

litan area and 15 years in supervising 

es covering northeast area for company re- 
ae in automatic heater and tank business. 
Prefer New York as home base, will travel. 
1897. 

Manager—in Midwest or Northwest area, for 
small and medium size gas operation, or de- 
partment head for large gas operation. Experi- 
ence covers eight years in top management 
and 14 years of supervision in production, 
distribution and service with manufactured, 
mixed, and natural gases. 1898. 

Gas Operating Engineer—ten years’ experience 
with working knowledge of gas transmission, 
distribution and utilization; familiar with ac- 
counting, rates, appliance sales. Also familiar 
with electric. operation. Desire position as 
manager or similar position requiring operat- 
ing experience. (37) 1899 


Citizen of the Netherlands wishes to immigrate 
to the United States. 13 years’ experience in 
the gas industry. After service with the Dutch 
army as a volunteer, began his gas industry 
career at the gas distribution deparment of the 
munic _ energy works at Rotterdam. He was 
charged with laying of services, gas meter in- 
stallation, installation and repair of gas ap- 
pliances, regulators and governors. Between 
1950 and the present, he held the following po- 
sitions: foreman gas fitter; assistant super- 
visor; in charge o drawings as service card- 
index, industrial appliances and planning. As 


technician at Delft municipal energy works 
he has supervision of the fitting section, in- 
dustrial gas service, planning and controlling 
the execution of new projects. Married, 2 
children. (33) 1900. 


Manager-Purchasing Agent—experience in all 
phases of the gas industry, manufactured, 
mixed, propane-air, natural. And have been 
instrumental in the starting of propane opera- 
tions in domestic, commercial and industrial 
levels in conjunction with the utility opera- 
tions. 1901. 


Mechanical Engineer—professional license, 13 
years’ experience; design and construction of 
water, oil and natural gas plants, compressor 
stations and pipelines, steam and _ Diesel 
power, heating, air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion facilities, metallurgical and chemical 
plants, Desire position at project level for 
economic analysis and feasibility studies, de- 
sign and plant betterment. 1902. 

Secretary (Woman)—to president of gas utility 
desires change. Fully conversant with com- 
pany procedure. Interview New York City. 1904. 

Sales Manager—recently associated with Servel, 
Inc. in a management capacity, available only 
because of elimination of field selling organi- 
zation. Twenty years experience at factory 
level with top name companies. Strong util- 
ity background, basically trained in retail 
work with Philadelphia combination property. 
Broad experience in the appliance usiness, 
with good contacts in Eastern U. S. Engineer- 
ing background. Salary desired $10,000. 1905. 

Economic and Operational Analysis of business 
data. Solid experience in analysis, synthesis, 
and interpretation of data, and design of elec- 
tronic data processing systems, Supervisory 
responsibility, M.A. in Economics. 

Young Engineer—B.S.C.E., desires a career posi- 
tion with a company located in Metropolitan 
area. Veteran, married. 1907. 

General Superintendent—20 years’ experience in 
gas utility operations, last 12 in natural gas 
distributions and operations. Interested _in af- 
filiating with a natural gas company. College 
graduate, married, one child. Details upon re- 
quest. Age 43. 1 

Economist, Market Analyst, Executive—consult- 
ant with wide business, association and gov- 


ae 


ernment experience in construction, forecasts, 
planning, statistics, systems, procedures ang 
methods. 1909. 

Advertising and Marketing Director—over » 
years experience in all phases of Planning, 
budgeting, producing, and presenting nationg] 
programs on consumer durable goods. Bagk. 
ground includes department store buying ang 
merchandising; promotion manager for market. 
ing company selling through 30,000 outlets: 
market research manager; account executive: 
vice-president for advertising. Harvard Bugj. 
ness School. Married, 2 children. 1910. 


Sales and Advertising Manager—and his assis. 
ant, with long successful service with promi- 
nent 100,000 meter natural gas utility in the 
North fully experienced on active -merchap. 
dising direct to customer with dealer coopera. 
tion. Wish to make connection with gas utility 
or manufacturer in Florida. 1911. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Young Engineers—Philadelphia utility with dj. 
visions in Eastern Pennsylvania can use three 
recent engineering graduates. Will be given 
groundwork in all departments of company 
before regular assignment. In reply please 
state age, education, experience—if any. (9, 

Engineers—Philadelphia utility can use two en. 
gineers experienced in gas distribution. Please 
state age, education, experience and_ other 
background information in replying. 0858, 

Technical Services Representative—exceptional 
opportunity. Manufacturer of water heaters, 
furnaces and air conditioners needs man for 
Product Service Division in Chicago. Position 
calls for all-around man to train company and 
customer salesmen, handle correspondence, bul. 
letins, manuals and application problems, Ap. 
plicant should be 28 to 40 and have sales or 
engineering background. Limited travel. 08, 


Manager Gas Property New England—nation- 
wide company has challenging opening for 
progressive sales minded manager for manu- 
factured and bottled gas utility serving a com- 
munity of approximately 35,000. Send complete 
resume of experience. 0860. 





ice, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Kestner, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

R. B. Kitzmiller, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. T. Knapp, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Hayward, Calif. 


C. A. Lee, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

C. H. Lekberg, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Stanley Lew, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Elliot H. Lewis, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Albany, Calif. 

A. W. Low, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. H. Lowry, Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., 
Portland, Ore. 


F. D. MacDonald, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Mill Valley, Calif. 

Donald K. Madison, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 

C. Wade McCoy, Lakeland Natural Gas 
Ltd., Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Robert F. McGinn, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

R. S. McNeil, The San Paulo Gas Co., Ltd., 
San Paulo, Brazil. 

Elizabeth C. Meggis, Lennen & Newell, 
Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


56 


Jack L. Mohr, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Div. of U.G.L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


George Noll, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Norman A. Olansen, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 


A. V. Plimpton, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Willows, Calif. 


Donald T. Quinn, Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp., Shreveport, La. 


S. E. Register, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. W. Rimmer, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Portland, Ore. 

E. Paul Robinet, Cameron Engineering Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Herbert E. Ryerson, Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


James F. Shuck, Van Nuys, Calif. 

R. L. Simmonds, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Harold W. Simpson, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

P. G. Slachman, Kern County Land Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Emory R. Smith, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 

J. E. Smith, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 


E. Snook, City of Moses Lake, Moses Lake, | 


Wash. 


M. G. Soggee, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 


ulator Co., Gardena, Calif. 
W. O. Stratton, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., Chula Vista, Calif. 


J. T. Theys, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henry Thorn, Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
San Rafael, Calif. 

A. H. Thornall, Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
Orland, Calif. 

A. Tudor, Arizona Public Service Co, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

R. W. Twiggs, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


James Van Buskirk, A. O. Smith Corp. 
Oakland, Calif. 

R. Vezina, Quebec Natural Gas Corp, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 


F. H. Wehrman, Grove Valve & Regulator! 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. L. Weil, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roy E. Wetter, Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Frank T. Zitzo, Portland Gas & Coke ©, 
Portland, Ore. 
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A.G.A. advisory council 


i, = | ee Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ey, PEM 0.000 a0. 5/0% Kansas City, Mo. 
= 3 ee Los Anyeles, Calif. 
oS Fayetteville, Ark. 
LESLIE A. BRANDT.......... Chicago, Ill. 
DUDLEY B. W. BROWN...New York, N. Y. 
WENDELL C. DAVIS......... Chicago, Ill. 
J, ROBERT DELANEY.....Circinnati, Ohio 
4%. DONNELLY SR...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
of Ss. are Boston, Mass. 
a eee Owensboro, Ky. 
N. HENRY GELLERT........ Seattle, Wash. 
MISHA: GRAY co cccscece St. Joseph, Mich. 
OTLe C. FARVEY 60 occcce cc Syracuse, N. Y. 
Meuenic ©: HESS. ......66. Dresher, Pa, 
Rr Brcoklyn, N. Y. 
i HORTON. 2 000560 . Calgary, Alta. 
OAKAH L. JONES.......... Toronto, Ont. 
Si” eee a Jackson, Mich. 
ES ae El Paso, Texas 
GROVE LAWRENCE....Los Angeles, Calif. 
WISTER H. LIGON....... Nashville, Tenn. 
A. W. LUNDSTRUM...... Columbus, Ohio 
WILLIAM G. MAGUIRE...New York, N. Y. 
Ss ee Dallas, Texas 
DEAN H. MITCHELL...... Hammond, Ind. 


W. E. MUELLER...Colorado Springs, Colo. 
GERALD T. MULLIN....Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oe! re Columbus, Chio 
hg, ere Denver, Colo. 
6. RICHARDS. ......... Harrisburg, Pa. 
W. F. ROCKWELL JR....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK C. SMITH. ......6. Houston, Texas 
Ee CARL SORRY .6. cic cccce Rockford, Ill. 
N. R. SUTHERLAND...San Francisco, Calif. 
W. D. SWEETMAN......... Chicago, Ill. 
ONG, SOU So. 6s Sibi Asbo wiemae Atlanta, Ga. 
GEORGE E. WHITWELL. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. D. WILLIAMS...... Asbury Park, N. J. 


CHARLES G. YOUNG...Springfield, Mass. 


PAR COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Wister H. Ligon, Nashville 
Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Charles G. Barndt, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

General Research Planning Committee , 
Chairman—E. H. Smoker, United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Public Information Planning 
Committee 


Chairman—Thomas H. Evans, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman—E, R. Acker, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 
APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—H. B. Noyes, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 
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Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Clifford V. Coons, Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Man. Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—H. C. Darroch, Moffats, Ltd., Weston, 
Ontario. 

Man. Dir.—W. H. Dalton, 6 Hayden St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chrmn.—Joseph Frink, Florida Power & Light 
Co., Miami, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. A. Friederick, Tampa Gas Co., 
P.O. Box 2562, Tampa, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., 316 South Jefferson Ave., Peoria, 
ll. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Lyman H. Bell, Hoosier Gas Corp., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, 2020 N. Meridian St., !ndianap- 
olis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Robert W. Wilson, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, Lexington Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—George E. Ludwig, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigain Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Peter C. DeHaan, lowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Everett E. Baxter, Central Electric 
and Gas Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—L. B. Mehlenbacher, Haldimand Gas 
Syndicate, Cayuga, Ontario. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—S. C. Hanna, United 
Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. G. Rhodes, New Britain Gas Light 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—T. H. Kendall, South Jersey Gas Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Ralph E. Martin, New Jersey Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Dale E. Frieden, Zenith Gas System, 
Inc., Alva, Okla. 

Sec.—Thelma T. Jones, Suite 2415, Okla- 
homa Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. H. Gueffroy, Portland Gas and 
Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 2 Pine St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. G. Simpson, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Div., United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’‘S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Christy Payne Jr., Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Naturc! Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Paul W. Young, C. A. Crosta, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Denver 2, Colo. 
Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 

Glenarm St., Denver 2, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—B. E. Zeigler, Public Service Co. of 
North Carolina, Gastonia, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Curtis M. Smith, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., Houston, Texas. 


Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1524 Life of 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—S. Lloyd Nemeyer, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—Dale F. Hansman, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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